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OUR DEBT OF HONOR 





Our Various Boards Underwrote The Interchurch 
World Movement for $600,000 


They did this because they were so advised after conference and 
vote of International Convention. 


They did it because they felt the necessity of united action in per- 
forming the colossal task of bringing the world to Christ. 


They did it because they believed in the ideals which called forth 
The Interchurch and for which it originally stood. 


They did it because they were given repeated assurances that The 
Interchurch would be able to meet its obligations. 


But The Interchurch Failed 


It failed because of insufficient time for preparation. 

It failed because of mistakes of judgment and post-war reaction. 
It failed because it was forced to compromise with its high ideals. 
It failed because of denominational selfishness and the sectarian spirit. 


Because it Failed the Underwritings Must Be Paid 


The banks have called upon those who signed as surety to pay. 

We must either pay or repudiate. 

Our honor is at stake. 

The last notes were due at the bank November 8. 

Short time is extended, with interest. A real emergency faces us. 


We Plan to Pay Our Debt of Honor by a 
Great Sacrificial Cash Offering 


Remember December 12 












Committee on Underwritings 
1501 LOCUST STREET “!- ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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EDITORIAL 


our minds the dignity and function of the church. 


May 





A Prayer at 
Baptism 
LORD, who art the head of the church and who 
didst invest Thy disciples with authority to bap- 
tize in Thy name all who believe and accept the 
gospel, bless these persons here present who now seek 
Teach us and them the 
sacredness of that hour and that act which inducts them 
into the fellowship of the beloved community. At the 
ever-open door of the church they now stand with the 


admission into Thy holy church. 


fame of a new life burning in their breasts and bearing 
witness to the gracious coming of Thy Spirit. As Thou 
would we 
receive them in the spirit of brotherhood and love. 


hast received them in Thy fatherly grace, sz 


It is Thy grace, O Lord, that has led them hither, even as 
Thou didst bring us all by the path of penitence and faith. 
\s Thou hast shown them their dependence upon Thee, 
the invisible Master of their lives, show them also their 
equal dependence upon fellow disciples who possess a 
faith like their own and a like experience of Thy love and 
Teach them that it is in the body of Thy people 
will find the secret of endurance and growth 


goodness. 
that they 
and spiritual fruit bearing. As the years pass, and as the 
inspirations and loyalties of the communal life grow 
more rich and gracious, may they look back to this great 
hour of self-commitment and see, as do we all, the vital 
Forbid that 
thing so spiritual either they or we should fix our thought 


place of baptism in our salvation. in a 
upon the outward form by which the spiritual purpose 
Lift our minds above the distract- 
the truth 


of baptism is realized. 


ing controversies over modes and show us 


which our controversies have obscured. 


May we, Thy disciples, be worthy of these new lives 


which now are added to our fellowship. Greaten in 


and 
experience afresh a burial of their old, unworthy selves 
and arising to walk with Thee in newness of life from 


all here present renew their baptismal vows 


this day forward.—Amen. 


‘*Where 
I Stand”’ 


ye any one sensitive to the human realities involved 
there was something strangely cold blooded in a 
speech of Mr. R. A. Long at the St. Louis General Con- 
vention of Disciples recently. The convention was dis- 
cussing the recall of a missionary to China who favors 
exchange of members, by proper credentials, with other 
Christian communions—the so-called “open membership” 
practice. He had represented that the entire Disciples’ mis- 
sion in China were of like mind with himself on this matter 
of practicing Christian unity. As a result of the agitation 
occasioned by his candor a resolution calling for his resig- 
nation had been presented to the convention. The com- 
mittee on resolutions reported adversely on the resolution 
and advised the convention to vote for an investigation of 
the fields 


At last the Kansas City multimillionaire arose and 


conditions on mission 


made. 


Many speeches were 


made a few remarks against the thing the missionaries 
“T do 
not wish to talk at length; I only wish to let the brethren 
and the missionaries know 


were practicing. He concluded with these words: 


where | stand.” Judging by 
what one could see of whispered conference with the 
speaker after his speech was made, it had its effect upon 
the 


missionaries. 


“brethren,” whatever its effect might be upon the 
The next day, the subcommittee displaced 
the resolution suggesting an investigation, with one dis- 
approving “open membership” and demanding the resig- 


nation of all missionaries who were favorable to its prac- 
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tice. It is the belief of many who know how responsive 
to Mr. Long’s suggestions certain ones are who were 
active in the production of this bit of unprecedented ec- 
clesiasticism, that knowing “where I stand” was sufficient 
reason for them to formulate a resolution deciding the 
case then and there. There was something cold-blooded, 
we repeat, dramatically cold blooded, in the way a man 
whose whole life has been devoted to the pursuit of wealth, 
who lives in luxury, who has never seen the China mission 
field, could think it so important that it be known where 
he “stood” on a question that concerned vitally a group of 
missionaries who have spent a quarter century in China 
and bear in their bodies the brand of the Lord Jesus. 


Thank God and 

Take Courage 

A NOTHER Thanksgiving Day furnishes occasion for 
the sober assessment of the national life. In thou- 

sands of towns and cities the people will gather by Presi- 

to give thanks to Almighty God 

There are many sore hearts this year, disappointed at the 

turn of events. Some who thought it would be through a 


dential proclamation 


political victory that the Kingdom would be ushered in 
now speak in tones of dismay and discouragement. The 
revival of conservatism in politics, which is matched by a 
momentary stiffening of the conservative spirit in relig- 
ious organizations, is depressing to not a few. The sor- 
row and famine in Europe and the impotency of the world 
to meet and overcome the causes of a tragedy whose vast- 
ness and depth make it unique in history casts doubt upon 
the value of the thing we have called civilization. We 
should not forget, however, the evils from which we have 
escaped. They are greater than those which have over- 
There was but a turn of a hair between defeat 
and victory in the world war. We might be today paying 
tribute to a bloated and insolent power of Prussia. De- 


taken us. 


mocracy throughout the world would have been discred- 
ited. If we have not yet set up the machinery for the 
prevention of war, there is acknowledgment everywhere 
Perhaps so great a reform 
The structure of peace must not 
be the paper scheme of a few but the product of the 
mature deliberation of many. The world is full of famine 


that the problem is a real one. 
must come by evolution 


and sorrow and uncertainty. It may well be the anguish 


of travail as the new age is being ushered in 


A “Dead Horse”’ That 
May Prove Inspiring 

L.l. the communions involved in the late Interchurch 

World Movement are now struggling with the duty 
of paying their underwritings. The entire amount thus 
guaranteed was over $7,000,000. Some denominations-— 
like the Baptists and Methodists who have recently carried 
through a great five-year financial campaign—are dipping 
into their missionary treasuries and paying their Inter- 
church obligation. Others like the Presbyterians and Dis- 
ciples, either do not have funds available for this purpose 
or do not like to use them, fearing possible criticism. These 
bodies are now engaged in canvassing their churches for 
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the amount of their several legal obligations. In the case 
of the Presbyterians the amount is $1,000,000. In that of 
the Disciples the amount is $600,000. These are large 
sums to ask from the churches in addition to their already 
greatly increased missionary and benevolent gifts, but 
both denominations have taken up the burden as a debt 
of honor. Some of the leading preachers of the Presby- 
terian fellowship have been granted a month’s leave of 
absence by their congregations to participate in a team- 
work campaign covering the entire country in the next 
thirty days. The Disciples have unified their Board of 
L-ducation and United Missionary Society in an extensive 
and intensive campaign culminating on Sunday, December 
12, when an offering of $6,000,000 is asked for. There 
are already signs of a hearty response. Some churchmen 
who were prominent critics of the Interchurch before it 
met financial reverse are unequivocal as to the church's 
present duty. The unstained financial escutcheon of or- 
ganized religion must not receive a blot at this late day, 
they say. Immediately after the decision was made to 
raise the fund by a special offering, Rev. Charles G. Kin- 
dred wired the St. Louis office that he had coveted for his 
Inglewood (Chicago) church the honor of pledging the 
first $1000 and that his congregation had decided unani- 
mously to do so. It may fall out that what has been 
dreaded by the officials as an all but impossible task will 
really get itself done with that degree of enthusiasm which 
the New Testament calls hilarity. 


The Growth of the 
Great University 


TTENDANCE at the great state and other universi- 

ties for the present year is phenomenal. The Insti- 

tute for Public Service has issued a report and a compara- 
tive study of attendance at 210 of the larger institutions 
of higher learning covering the past five years. Their 
total attendance this year is 294,000. Five years ago it 
They estimate that, with present rates of 
increase, the number will be near the half million mark at 
the end of this decade and around a million .a another gen- 
eration. The University of California, the University of 
the City of New York and Columbia University now have 
more than 10,000 students each. Columbia has more than 
16,000, and the University of the City of New York 
around 15,000. Chicago, Northwestern, Cornell, Harvard, 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Boston come 
hetween the 5,000 and 10,000 mark. In many of these 
institutions, class rooms are crowded, the classes have be- 
come large and unwieldly in size, pedagogical art has been 
thrown to the winds and crowds of underclassmen are lec- 
tured to by professors and then turned over to tutors for 
quizzing. The tendency is to abandon all personal tuition 
and touch, teaching becomes an impersonal mass affair; 
newly graduated scholars take the places of skilled teach- 
ers and students attend class much as they would a public 
auction. Salaries have increased less than a tithe of the 
increased cost of living, university budgets have been cut 
by the cheap dollar to not more than 60 per cent of their 
former value and students are won by the lures of a great 


was 187,000. 
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name, a great mass of students and a few great profes- 
sors whom they may see, only occasionally hear and never 
meet, while the instruction they receive is given by recent 
graduates. Does not this condition define a great op- 
portunity for the small church college to provide superior 
instruction and moral guidance for the underclassmen 
while leaving the upperclassmen and graduate students 
to the great universities ? 


Showing More Appreciation 
of the Teacher 

ANY schools are closed in the United States this year 
At Glencoe, IIli- 
nois, there was continued trouble in securing teachers to 
fill out the staff. People were busy and had failed to take 
note of some of the difficulties of teaching in that particu- 
Some of the teachers had to board fifteen miles 
They naturally grew tired of the daily grind of 
transportation, and sought positions elsewhere. The wom- 
an’s club of the village became interested in the teacher 
question when it appeared that the schools were no longer 


because of a scarcity of teachers. 


lar place. 


away. 


keeping up to grade. With a woman’s insight, the presi- 
dent of this club was able to analyze the difficulty in hold- 
The result was a community- 
wide movement to provide a “teacherage.” We all know 
what a parsonage is, for there are many in this country, 
An old house on the main 
street was purchased, and done over from attic to base- 
The delicate color schemes in the various rooms, 
the beautiful parlor, the kitchenettes for the use of dif- 
ferent individuals, have all helped in making the place a 
real home for the young women who are instructors of the 


ng teachers in Glencoe. 


ut a “teacherage” is new. 


ment. 


voung people of Glencoe. 


A National Deficit 
in Mentality 
; ie National Committee for Mental Hygiene has 1s- 
sued a study entitled “The National Deficit.” It tells 
the sad story of the social entail of mental defectiveness. 
It says, “No state has provided adequately for more than 
ten per cent of its mental defectives” and pertinently asks, 
“What of the other ninety per cent?” Their figures are 
not. guesswork scientifically ascertained. In 
Georgia an investigation of alms houses found 40 per cent 
ef the inmates feeble-minded. In the Boston Municipal 
Court it was found that 58 per cent of the chronic and 
iabitual drinkers, 281% per cent of the drug users, 30 per 
cent of the immoral women, 36 per cent of the vagrants, 
23 per cent of the shop-lifters and 25 per cent of those 
convicted of larcency were feeble minded. In wider 
studies of penitentiary inmates it is found that from 27 
to 30 per cent are feeble minded. Like investigations in 
other institutions show that approximately one-half the 
immoral women, 30 per cent of the inmates of work houses 
and reformatories, 40 per cent of the paupers in alms 
houses, 28 per cent of the children in state orphanages 
and from 24 per cent to 27 per cent of the children going 
through the Juvenile Courts are also feeble minded. Feeble 
mindedness is not a moral fault nor the result of poverty; 


they are 
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it is either hereditary or the result of accident or disease. 
It is not curable. “Once feeble minded always feeble 
minded,” is the unspeakable tragedy pronounced by nature 
upon its pitiable victims. No other single cause accounts 
for so much pauperism, vagrancy, juvenile delinquency 
and the diseases of vice. Science is supplying the facts 
regarding it. Cannot a Christian conscience supply the 
means to provide against the hardships of a cold and un- 
sympathetic world and a common sense citizenship against 
permitting an increasing heredity? Provide good homes 
and a kindly, scientific care for them all and we save so- 
ciety millions per year and posterity its entail of misery 
and tragedy. 


Encouragement for Big 
Church Merger 

HE Greek Orthodox Church is looking with favor 

upon the overtures of the Episcopalians for a union 
of various non-Roman communions of Europe. Advices 
have been received recently representing the Metropolitan 
of Athens to this effect. Thus, in advance of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order, one of the objects of this 
conference seems to be on the way of being achieved. The 
proposed union would include the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, the Church of England, the Lutherans 
of Sweden, the two branches of the Orthodox Church and 
This new 


organization would present to the world a front that would 


the old Catholics of Germany and Switzerland. 


indeed be formidable. The consummation would be the 
more remarkable in that the older communion has acted 
first on the merger. The proposed plan of union would 
not disturb the practices of the various national churches. 
They find their unity on the basis of the Episcopal pro- 
sible, the historic creeds and 


America, 


posals—the ordinances, the 


t 
the historic episcopate. Meanwhile in where 
there is supposed to be less religious conservatism, we con- 
fess ourselves unable to heal the breaches made by the 
Civil War. 
dists, northern and southern 


We still have northern and southern Metho- 
Presbyterians and northern 
and southern Baptists. Voices are even raised in defence of 
these utterly futile denominational distinctions, which rest 
for the most part on dead issues. Europe has been more 
shaken by the great war and the church is therefore fight- 
ing with a feeling that her back is to the wall. In America 
we are trying to carry on just as we did before the war. 
The futility and short-sightedness of this program is ap- 
parent only to a few of the leaders in the churches. 


Do Sunday Schools Lower 
Religious Morale? 


ROFESSOR ALLEN HOBEN of Carleton College, 
is quoted by the Morning Tribune of Minneapolis as 


saying: “I hope to see the day when the Sunday-school 


will disappear entirely from the church. It does more 
harm than good to children, because it tends to draw them 
out of the regular church services. Investigation of the 
influence of Sunday-schools upon children has shown that 
they have actually reduced the spiritual morale of the 


children.” Of course that is not all that Dr. Hoben said. 
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Any informed reader could in imagination fill out his ad- 
dress on religious education. We can hear him pleading 
for a place for religion in the mid-week program of the 
public schools. He does not want to abolish religious edu- 
cation but to glorify it. Probably we shall hasten this con- 
summation by recognizing the palpable weaknesses of the 
modern Sunday-school. It often teaches religious ideas 
which children have to throw overboard when they get a 
little older. A minister recently testified with horror at 
the discovery of the fact that the mind of his child of pri- 
mary age was being filled with utterly un-Christian teach- 
ing about the devil and hell and other fear-thoughts of 
religion. Old-fashioned and unscientific conceptions of 
origins are persistently presented in some Sunday-schools 
even after the pulpit has been modernized. Many ama- 
teurs who do the teaching are often people who have been 
taken in desperation. The fit people of the congregation 
have become slackers, too often choosing Sunday automo- 
bile trips rather than Christian service, leaving the teach- 
ing to undeveloped but more consecrated workers. Of 
course no one wants the Sunday-school to disappear until 
we have something else to take its place. Perhaps we 
shall always need a Sunday-school. But there are many 
pastors and may sophisticated church officers who know 
what Dr. Hoben meant when he said he hoped to see the 
day when there would be no such thing as our present 


Sunday-school. 


Inter-Church Cooperation 


URING the first week in December there will con- 

vene in Boston the Quadrennial gathering of the 

lederal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. This organization holds an annual meeting of the 
I-xecutive Committee of about one hundred, and a monthly 
meeting of the Administrative Committee, of a quarter of 
that number. But the Quadrenn‘al meeting is the authon- 
tative gathering of the four hundred and more representa- 
tives of the thirty-one denominations making up the con- 
stituency of the Federal Council. 

rhis will be an extremely important meeting. The con- 
ditions prevailing in the cooperative field are tremendous 
with possibilities both of good and evil. The failure of the 
Interchurch World Movement to attain some of its prin- 
cipal objectives has produced a depression of spirit 
throughout the churches which in many instances discour- 
ages united effort. On the othe: hand the very successes 
and limitations of the Movement have stimulated the sen- 
timent that cooperation is essential, and that under the 
right leadership it cannot fail of great results. 

In a moment of this sort the eyes of a host of people in 
all the churches are turned to the Federal Council as the 
older, experienced and dependable organization that may 
well be trusted to lead in a really forward movement. This 
feeling is not divorced from the conviction that there are 
some things the Council ought to do and must do to 
strengthen its hold on the churches, and give proof of its 


efiiciency. It is not perfect either in policy or personnel. 
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But it is only the simple truth to concede that it is the most 
promising of the interdenominational agencies now avail- 
able for constructive leadership. And furthermore it is 
the only one of them that represents the cooperating de- 
nominations in an authoritative manner. 

Of the movements now endeavoring to promote the 
unity cf the churches all have value and promise admir- 
able results. The proposed Conference on Faith and Order 
is a world-embracing plan, which aims at nothing less than 
the integration of all Christian bodies in all lands. The 
preliminary conference held during the summer at Geneva 
in preparation for the greater gathering was full of en- 
couragement. There were present representatives of both 
oriental and occidental churches, and with one notable 
exception, it is not too much to say that the plan is ap- 
proved by all. Yet the most sanguine advocates of the 
Conference do not expect an early realization of their 
hopes. They know that generations must pass, perhaps 
centuries, before so august a consummation as the unity 
of Catholic and Protestant Christendom can be achieved. 

The Council on Organic Unity has awakened great in- 
terest on the part of open minded Christians. It is the 
effort to unite in an actual working and effective body 
those forms of Protestantism which are in some manner 
prepared for union. When the judicatories of six repre- 
sentative bodies in the Protesant family have signified 
their adherence to the plan, it will become effective as a 
beginning. Yet it is evident that much educational labor 
will be necessary before even sis: are ready to ratify the 
It is a purpose toward which all friends of 
unity ought to work. Yet it is not possible to withhold 
other forms of cooperative effort until this can be realized. 

The Interchurch World Movement has been the most 


covenant. 


ambitious of all these interdenominational plans. It 
emerged as the result of a very noble purpose, and its 
faults were those of over eagerness to do everything at 
once. Its fruits will not be lost. But it is vain to hope 
that by any method of reconstruction it can avail to win 
back the confidence it has lost, or succeed in leading the 
churches into any convincing method of cooperation. Its 
results will have to be safeguarded by some organization 
that has a larger measure of the confidence of the Christian 
forces of today. 

The various boards and agencies for cooperation im 
specific areas have justified their right to the approval of 
the churches. Among them are the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, the Foreign Missions Conference, the Council of 
Church Boards, the Women’s Home and Foreign Mission 
Yet it is mani- 
fest that their very limitation to spccific lines of coopera- 


Boards, and other similar organizations. 


tive activity inhibit them from functioning as the instru- 
ment of united effort for the cooperating churches. They 
will continue to accomplish notable results in their desig- 
nated fields, but a more competent agency is required for 
the wider task. 

In the meantime the Federal Council of Churches has 
been preparing through the years for this very opportu- 
nity. It has as yet many limitations but the criticisms 
leveled against it are the best proof that it is expected to 
meet the emergency by adjustment to the times. And that 
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adjustment is the change which most of all its leaders de- 
sire. Never was there a group of men more anxious to 
learn the whole mind of the churches, and attempt to meet 
their desires. For the Federal Council is the instrument 
of the churches, having no authority save that which they 
confer, and seeking nothing for itself but all things for 
the bodies who gave it being and whese representative it is. 

it is for these reasons that the forthcoming Quadrennial 
meeting in Boston is of such moment. The delegates who 
ve been selected by their religious bodies should make 
effort to be there. And they should go with con- 
structive suggestions for the strengthening of the organi- 
zation, and its complete adjustment to the needs of the 


every 


times. It is a moment of intense interest and importance. 
Many things vital to our Christian enterprise will be form- 
ulated there and soon thereafter. The churches ought to 

much in prayer that wise and courageous policies shall 
be projected, and that the hopes of multitudes in the 
lurches for a progressive and trustworthy leadership 
shall not prove frustrate 


Prohibition in Europe 
STONISHING reports have come from Scotland 
during the past few days. It is affirmed that the 
sentiment of several important communities has 
been registered in favor of prohibition. One would not 
have believed this possible in Scotland, a land which has 
always been thought to be fully devoted to liquor drink- 
ing. Carlyle cynically remarked once that all Scotland 
‘ould be sunk in Lake Huron, and no one would know it 
was there except for the smell of the whiskey 
hope that a new time is at hand. 


There is 
A representative of the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association has been visiting 
the different university and college centers of Europe, and 
finds the conditions far more favorable to temperance than 
might have been supposed. It is not to be presumed or 
cxpected that the custornary habits of nations long used 
to alcohoile drinks will be lightly or quickly abandoned. 
Moreover, at the present time there is the natural relaxa- 
tion of moral urgency due to the post-war sag of spirit 
in most lands. But in spite of these facts some of the signs 
are heartening. 

In France and Belgium there are groups in the univer- 
sities that are taking their stand in favor of total ab- 
stinence. A movement is spreading to organize temper- 
ance circles in these institutions. This has not gone far 
as yet, and it is not easy, but it is symptomatic of the bet- 
ter thought in these lands. In Switzerland the movement 
has gone further, though it was checked, like many other 
wholesome enterprises, by the war. In Italy there is less 
drinking, due to economic reasons. But the value of tem- 
perance is recognized by an increasing proportion of the 
people, and the sentiment will grow. 

In Germany it is hard to think of abstinence as a stu- 
dent practice. The old college customs yield only slowly. 
All that Heidelburg stood for in the days of drinking and 
duelling still keeps its place in the imagination and regard 


of the student bodies in other schools, and lacks little of 
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the old reality. But there is among Catholic students a 
well organized and rather numerous temperance society, 
and other groups are becoming interested in the same 
reform. The intelligent German begins to understand 
that the practice of wine and beer drinking, while not so 
immediately harmful as the constant use of whiskey and 
gin, gradually saturates the brain and body tissues with 
alcohol, and lowers vitality, bringing a lessening both of 
That is one of the chief rea- 
sons why the permission to use beer and wines in the 
United States would be almost as much of a step back- 


physical and moral health. 


ward as the abolition of the prohibition law. 

In the two universities of Denmark there is a strong 
student movement one of whose aims is abstinence. In 
both Norway and Sweden there are also excellent student 
organizations set to the elevation of the moral life, includ- 
the universities of Holland 
there is a Good Templar lodge, organized much after the 


ing temperance. In one of 


nature of an American fraternity. It is an older senti- 
ment there, and it was said before the war that twenty 
per cent of the students and professors were members of 
some one of the abstinence societies 

In great Britain the problem is complicated by the ex- 
tensive whiskey and brewing interests in parliament and 
elsewhere in respectable society. The liquor business is 
almost a national institution. Moreover, there is more of 


resentment against intruding propaganda from abroad 


than in other lands. For this reason the temperance senti- 
Yet dur- 


ing the past year conferences at Oxford and Cambridge 


ment among students has been slow in growth. 


devoted to this subject were well attended and the inter- 
Scotland little the 
schools, and the agitation has confined itself thus far to 


est was good. In has been done in 


Ireland 
plans are afoot for conferences this autmun and some- 


local option measures in limited localities. In 


thing may be done. 

It is the feeling of those who are studying the question 
that this is a moment of splendid opportunity in many 
parts of Europe, and that the foreign mission efforts in 
behalf of abstinence, which have been centered chiefly 
on Asia and Latin America, may well be directed as well 
to Europe in this time of sincere interest. 


Settling the Infinite 


HERE are persons whose chief interest in “Hamlet” 


centers in deciding the question of whether or not 
the hero was mad. They will joyously contend for 
hours at a time either that his own allusion to his “antics” 
proves his deliberate feigning of insanity, or that his 
ghostly visitant was designed as a token of a mind dis- 
eased. They miss the fact that it is the very uncertainty 
and unfathomableness of the character which produces a 
large part of its effect upon the reader. Hamlet, philoso- 
pher and inquirer into the meanings of human existence, 
is confronted at the very beginning of his career by the 
mysteries of good and evil, life and death, time and eter- 
nity, and finds himself, linked as he is by his human birth- 


right to all of these, the greatest mystery of all. The ques- 
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tion of his madness is one of the minor touches by which 
the impression is produced. Whether or not the author gave 
this touch consciously is quite another matter. Probably 
real genius is never very conscious of processes. Doubt, 
question and overhanging tragedy were the elements out of 
which Shakespeare saw his characters take shape, and it 
is more than likely that contributory incidents came be- 
cause they were contributory, as the witches came into 
“Macbeth” when evil desires took possession of the king 
and queea. 

The kind of persons who wish to write down, once for 
all, either “Hamlet was mad” or “Hamlet was sane,” would 
be glad te settle all questions of human duty and destiny 
and of divine intention and dealing in the same way. They 
forget that we can not accept life intelligently save as we 
accept its uncertainty and mystery. This is the very es- 
sence of faith. If we knew the exact limits of God’s saving 
grace we should lose the very spirit and power of the 
evangel to all men. If the day and hour of Christ's com- 
ing were known to us the Christian life would be a very 
narrow and circumscribed if not a very selfish experience 
It is through being trusted by God and left in unceriainty 
that the soul grows. It is through the free ranges of faith, 
not through the careful restrictions of legalism, that we 
come into the mind of God. 

We can not settle the infinite. We can not instantly 
set this world to rights, for wrapping this world about 
there is the mystery of another—a mystery understand- 
able only little by little, and that little only as we live our- 
selves into the sense of its reality and values. Heaven lies 
about us in our age as well as in our infancy, but we can 
not measure it with a tape-line, neither can we formulate 
t into a syllogism. 


The Man Who Saw New York 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


CERTAIN man went to New York, and he bought 
A him an Excess Fare Ticket, and he boarded the 

Twentieth Century Limited, and he felt very im- 
portant because he was getting off one portion of the sur- 
face of the earth and upon another somewhat more swiftly 
than did his grandfather when he traversed the same road 
in the other direction three score years and ten before. For 
his grandfather drove an ox-cart westward and saved 
money, and he drove the Twentieth Century eastward ard 
flung money out of the car window. And in that fashion 
do men of this generation rise to a position of superiority 
above their grandfathers, 

And he came into the city of Littke Old New York. And 
he entered a great Inn hard by the station, so that he en- 
tered it by the Subway, and he went not upon the street. 

And when the morning came he entered the Subway 
And the building 
where he did business had its own Subway Entrance, so 
that his feet pressed not the soil of New York. 

And he descended again into the Subway and returned 


again, and ran down to Wall Street. 
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unto Forty-second Street, for he had an errand in Times 
Square, and he followed the Green Line to the Shuttle 
Train, and did his business in Times Square, and he fol- 
lowed the Black Line back to the Shuttle Train, and he 
returned unto Forty-second Street. And a friend invited 
him to lunch at the Yale Club, and he entered that from the 
Subway. And he took an Uptown Express and went many 
miles, and he poked his head out of the Subway long 
Then he looked at his 
watch and hastened back into the Subway and returned to 
the Inn, and paid his bill, which was Some Bill, and he 
grabbed his bag and hustled into the Subway and followed 
the Green Line to the Shuttle Train, and got off at Times 
Square and took the Downtown Express to the Pennsyl- 


enough to see Grant’s Tomb. 


vania Station and entered it from the Subway, and re. 
turned unto his home. 

And he said unto his friends, I have seen Little Old New 
York ; and behold, it is an Hole in the Ground. 

But New York hath an Elevated as well as a Subway, 
and he knew it not. And it hath cars that travel on the 
surface as well as those that go above and below it; and 
busses that go up Fifth Avenue, and Rubberneck wagons 
And it hath Churches 
and Libraries and Art Galleries, and he had seen only the 
Subway. 


with a man with a megaphone. 


And many a man goeth into a strange city and hunteth 
out its underground life, and saith, It is a wicked, wicked 
city. But the city was not wicked save only that wicked 
men acted wickedly in it. 

And, beloved, there be those who travel through life in 
the Subway; neither do they even suspect how large is 
God's world above ground, nor how nobly a man may live 
who keepeth himself upon an higher level. 

And I considered these things, and I said m mine heart 
that I will live the life of one who useth this world at its 
best, and who discovereth in it more than that which may 
be discovered by the life of the Subway. 


The Tenant 


By Frederick Lawrence Knowles 


HLS body is my house, it is not I: 

Herein I sojourn till, in some far sky, 
I lease a fairer dwelling, built to last, 
Till all the carpentry of time is past, 
When in my high place, viewing this lone star, 
What do I care where these poor timbers are, 
What though the rafters break, the stancions rot, 
And earth has dwindled to a glimmering spot; 
When thou clay cottage fallest, I'll immerse 
My long cramped spirit in the universe; 
Through uncomputed silences of space 
I shall yearn upward to the leaning face. 
The ancient heavens will roll aside for me, 
As Moses monarched the dividing sea. 
This body is my house, it is not I, 
Triumphant in this faith, I live and die. 
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Religion 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


would seem that religion itself might be the theme of 

asermon. What is the meaning of the word? There 
are two definitions, each emphasizing a different aspect 
of the same thing. Cicero preferred the meaning “to think 
ack,” to think over again, to reflect on the meaning of life, 
to recollect—meditation on divine things. Others, among 
them St. Augustine, like best to define it as meaning “to 
rebind,” to tie together, that which unites man to God and 
to his fellows. One thought runs through both defini- 
tions, the idea of a thread on which things are strung, 
a tie by which life is held together. 
to arrive at the same view. 


G woud with all our preaching about religion, it 


Recent studies seem 
More and more religion is re- 
garded not as one instinct among many, not as a separate 
faculty or interest having a character of its own, but rather 
a unity of all interests—an organising principle among 
the values of life. 

Perhaps the nature of religion as a tie that binds will be 
clearer if we consider, for example, the life of such a man 
zs Anton Tchekov, of Russia. Something happened in him 
to kill all hope, and after that he wrote of a world in 
which hope had died. It was no pose, no luxury of mel- 
ancholy, but a real experience, and as bitter as real. Some 
inner tragedy cut for him the tie that binds things together, 
scattering ideas and events everywhere like beads in dis- 
array when the thread is broken. He lost the sense of con- 
tinuity, so that, as he said, “In all thoughts, feelings, and 
ideas which I form about anything there is wanting the 
something universal which could bind all these together 
into one whole.” Events piled pell mell without sequence 
or significance. Every man was merely himself, and had 
nothing in common with other men, like a tiny island in a 
lonely, mourning sea. He learned the bitter truth of what 
Lange called “the comfortless conglomerate of finite 
events.” No wonder he was a specialist in hopelessness, a 
great artist of loneliness.* 

THE VALUE OF VALUES 

Religion, then, is the tie that binds us, first of all, to 
God, who is “the something universal,” which unites all 
things into one whole; and, secondly, to our fellow-men 
in the service of duty and the fellowship of things im- 
mortal. If we speak of religious value at all, we think 
of it as the value of values—‘“the conservation of values,” 
as Hoffding defined it—that which organizes life, giving 
it unity, purpose, meaning, as over against an impulsive 
and unreflective existence. Truth, love, and “that thread 
of all-sustaining beauty that runs through all and doth all 
unite,” this is the eternal trinity; and in the deepest faith 
‘f humanity these three are one. From earliest time man 
has felt the tug of this three-fold tie which unites him with 
God, his fellow, and himself, linking his little life with the 
eternal enterprise. He has been aware of a “desire-within- 
desire,” an imminent criticism whereby what would other- 


~ *For an account of Tchekov see “Anton Tchekov and Other 
Essays,” by Leon Shestov; also his “Letters.” 


wise be a serial order of satisfactions is organized into the 
unity of personal and social life. Let us look now at other 
definitions, more picturesque than technical, as showing 
that religion is the spirit of coherence and cohesion in 
life, or, as St. Paul would say, Christ by whom “all things 
hold together.” 

Three centuries ago there was born in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, a lad named Henry Scrougall, who entered the uni- 
versity at fifteen and was made professor of philosophy at 
the age of twenty. He died when twenty-eight years old, 
leaving only a tiny book to bear his name. In an Ameri- 
can edition of the book, printed in 1868, there is a letter, 
not found in the first edition, in which he lamented that 
among so many “pretenders” to religion, so few under- 
stand what it means. Some place it, he said, in the under- 
standing, in orthodox notions and opinions, and all the ac- 
count they can give of their religion is that they belong 
to this or the other of the sects into which Christendom 
is unhappily divided. 


duties. 


Others place it in outward rites and 
If they live peaceably with their neighbors, keep 
a temperate diet, observe the returns of worship, and 
occasionally extend their hands to the relief of the poor, 
they think they have sufficiently acquitted themselves. Oth- 
ers, again, put all religion in the affections, in rapturous 
heats and ecstatic devotion; and all they! aim at is to pray 
with passion, and think of heaven with pleasure, and “to 
be affected with those kind and melting expressions where- 
with they court their Saviour.” 
insight :— 


jut he had a deeper 


True religion is the union of the soul with God, a real 
participation of the Divine nature, the very image of God 
drawn upon the soul; or, in the Apostle’s phrase, it is 
Christ formed within us. Briefly, I know not how the 
nature of religion can be more fully expressed than by 
calling it a Divine Life—the life of 
man. 


God in the soul of 


JESUS’ WORD—LIFE 


Jesus never once used the word “religion,” so far as we 
have record—perhaps because, in his day, the word was so 
empty, formal and external—but always the word “life” 
instead. He came, he said, that men might have life, and 
have it more abundantly—tlife rich, free, sparkling, over- 
flowing, eternal. With him whatever makes for a deeper, 
purer, truer, more radiant life is religious; whatever 
dwarfs, retards, or pollutes life is irreligious. With him 
religion did not consist in a few acts, such as prayer, wor- 
ship, and solemn ritual word, but in the spirit, the faith, 


the motive and gesture with which we do everythirg: and 


today we are rediscovering his insight. For the first time 
men are learning that religion is not a hierocratic mys- 
tery or a social convention, but a power by which to live 
the day through more deeply, more bravely, more fruit- 
fully. All things have become religious that have in them 
the hope of joy and growth; all days are holy which abound 
in health and usefulness; all tasks are sacred which bring 


opportunity and fellowship; and all things are from God 
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which draw men together in good-will and promote justice 
and beauty in the earth. Toda; we see that religion, so 
far from limiting and spoiling life, shakes the poison out 
of all our wild flowers, and reveals God in our motives 
and acts here on earth in every moment of time. Religion 
is no longer a thing apart from life; it is life itself at its 

« life of God in the soul of man, taking all the 
forms that love and duty and hope can take. 

One of the books that makes a good friend, to which 
we can turn again and again for inspiration, comfort and 
command, is “Psalms of the West,” by Rolla Russell. Its 
sense of the divine beauty in nature, of the holiness of love, 
of the voice of God in reason, of the encompassing sym- 
pathy and care of the Eternal, of the strength of ages 
working silently though the upheaval and tragedy of the 
world, make it a book to love and live with. Religion, 
he tells us—not in this book, but elsewhere (‘‘Religion and 
Life” )—-is “the love of God, the union of the spirit of 
man with holiness, the constant endeavor to do the best 
and bear the worst.” Which reminds us of the words of 
Emerson, that “religion is the doing of all good, and for 
its sake the suffering of all evil.” For we must suffer evil. 
Soon or late, in one form or another, the worst will be- 
fall each of us, leaving us prone upon the earth amid the 
ruins of our hopes. Only the realities will sustain us in 
that hour. Formal faith, traditional creed, mere ritual, 
Lreak down under the pressure of beard experience. Un- 
less we have learned the love of God, and have attained, 
to some degree, to the might of holiness, it will go ill with 
us in that bitter hour when death, or things worse than 
death, make life desert. O, my soul, remember! 


THE RISK OF RELIGION 


\mong the lovely spirits whom I met during my first 
summer in England, no one is more haunting than Donald 
Hankey 
little books, “A Student in Arms,” were so widely read. 


in July before he was killed in October—whose 


He seems to stand before me now, slender, graceful, with 
a hesitating courtesy of address, a soft voice, and a per- 
sonality vivid and enchanting—the very memory of him is 
a foot-fall, always light, of one untimely gone away. His 
forthright and daring faith is summed uy in the line, 
“Religion is just betting your life that there is a God.” It 
is a risk, an adventure, and the measure of our courage 
is the measure of our discovery, as Pascal taught in his 
famous Wager Essay, in which he made the wager that 
God is. If man acted only on what he knew, no one would 
stir from the spot. But we do stir. We launch out confi- 
dently in all sorts of enterprises. Otherwise, we should 
never cross a bridge, take a train, or make a friend. Full 
as life is of the element of adventure, men are not abashed 
by it, save in the highest matters. Literally, we live by 
faith every day, and it cannot be unwise to trust the highest 
we can think or dream. Of course, it may be a delusion. 
We do not know. But it is the thing we should like to 
think is true, the kind of a world we should like to help 
build—that is what an honest man means today by follow- 
ing Christ. Hartley Coleridge described, once for all, the 


faith that is not only heroic, but redeeming :— 
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Think not the faith by which the just shall live 
Is a dead creed, a map correct of Heaven, 
Far less feeling, fond and fugitive, 

A thoughtless gift, withdrawn as soon as given; 
It is an affirmation and an act 

That bids eternal truth be present fact. 


PEACE WITH GOD 

When Thoreau lay on his last bed, his dear old aunt 
besought him to make his peace with God, and he replied, 
‘But I have never quarrelled with God.” Later, in re- 
sponse to a more insistent plea that he prepare for the 
world to come, he said, “One world at a time”; and that 
But it is not. Man is 
a citizen of two worlds, and they are so interwoven that 
he cannot live in one at a time without ceasing to be a 
man. Above us, within us, on all sides, are hints and 


would be wise if it were possible. 


intimations of a higher, finer world, and religion is the art 
of living in two worlds at the same time, both of them 
equally real and each the fulfilment of the other. Men 
seem to be, seek to be, dwellers in one world, but they never 
Out in Canada there is a river with the 
haunting name of Qu’ Appelle, which means Who Calls. 
The name was given, it is said, because a young Indian 
brave, ascending the stream to see the maiden whom he 
loved, was startled, as he wrapped himself in his blanket 
for the night, to hear his name spoken. “Who calls?” he 
Perturbed, he sank 
into restless sleep, and the next day he learned that his 
beloved had died just at the time when he heard his name. 
Through the dim country of our mortal life always runs 
this river, with its mysterious and moving cries, which stir 
Often it is a tender voice calling us 
from behind the hills of death, or a sacred summoning us 
to the life of the spirit. 


quite succeed. 


answered, but there was no reply. 


us beyond words. 


Strange the world about me lies 
Never yet familiar grown— 

Still disturbs me with surprise, 
Haunts me like a face half-known. 


Today we are much under the spell of a materialism 
which, if, it has its way, will repatriate us out of our im- 
mortality. Absorbed in the world that now is, obsessed by 
it, other-worldliness is taboo, and those who seek to know 
the Land of the Spirit are called mystics. But that mood 


will pass. Never, since he became a being “with face 
to heaven upturned,” has man been able to feel entirely 
at home upon the earth. Busy himself as he may, seek- 
ing out new inventions, there are times when the solid 
earth is touched with eerie strangeness, and he ts 
avare that he is a pilgrim. The old homesickness of 
soul returns, and he pauses to look away into the 
Were it otherwise, we should be as the beasts 
that perish unvisited by “thoughts that wander through 
eternity.” Then would the mountains be as a garden wall 
and the stars as the twinkling of lights in a cottage win- 
dow. But we know, as our fathers knew before us, that 
man is ever homeless in the dawn, and that the sunset 
touches him to a wistfulness that is half joy and half 
pain. At last, in a moment—soft as twilight beneath 
unshadowed skies—we are called upon to yield our grasp 


heavens. 
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of these solid things, and take our flight—‘the flight of inevitable, | asked a labor leader what tie was holding 


the alone to the Alone.” 

But religion, so inward and intimate, is not altogether 
an individual adventure. It is social, communal, a “loyalty 
to the Beloved Community,” as a dear teacher told us 
with many variations of insight and eloquence. In spite 
of its history as a separating force, at bottom religior is 
the tie, the thread, that binds humanity together in fel- 
lowship and fraternal 


righteousness. Religion is the 


primitive thing in humanity. Social thinkers are begin- 
ning to see that there is something deeper than economics 
with which we must reckon. The earliest religious rites 
were social, not merely utilitarian, but idealistic. 
kinds, 
and celebrating the events of family and tribal life— 
tirlh, marriage, communal—no- 
body tried to observe them alone. If ever we find the 
secret of creative social evolution it will be a deeper in- 
sight into the nature of religion as the only enduring social 
bond, the inspiration of all high thought, all great art, all 
prophetic social engineering. Such is the deeper insight 
of our day, and it foretells unpredictable changes in 
thought, method, and enterprise. 

In Wales, at a time when it seemed that revolution was 


They 


were of two imitating the processes of Nature 


death. They were 


things together. His reply was very significant: “All 
that holds now is the fact that these men went to Sunday 
school in the churches and chapels of Wales years ago. 
Nothing else restrains them.” Thus a religious sense of 
the common good, of communal interest and obligation, 
held when all other ties had given way. No other tie can 
hold, in the end, against the dark forces that menace not 
only the order but the very existence of society, and if 
that tie is weakened or broken we are helpless against 
ruin. But men are coming to see that religion, so far from 
being simply a restraining and conserving influence, is also 
creative, and the inspiration and prophecy of a Divine 
No brotherhood built on the baseness of human 
nature can long endure. It is a rope of sand. Jesus lived 
and wrought in the vision of the Kingdom of Heaven— 


Society. 


the vision, that is, of the communal redemption of human- 
ity here upon earth; and if we are his disciples we shall 


watch and work and pray for the realization of 


the dream, the wondrous dream 
Of a world without a seam! 
Man being one as God is one, 
Brother’s brother and Father’s son, 
All earth, all Heaven, without a seam. 


Elder Brewster Still Lives 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


. will be three hundred years on the 21st of November 
since the Mayflower landed at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. The coming of that ship with her one hundred 
and thirty 


women—marks an epoch renowned, not only in the be- 


and three passengers—seventy-three men 
ginnings of American history, but of the world. 

The men of the Mayflower were truly a remarkable 
company: John Carver, William Bradford, Edward Wins- 
low, John Alden, Miles Standish—to a man brave, de- 
pendable, God-fearing. In some respects, however, Llder 
William Brewster was the most outstanding figure of them 
all, and since religion was the motivating impulse that in- 
spired the Pilgrims, he incarnates more than any other of 
the Fathers the undimmed glory of a heroic faith, 

William Brewster had made for himself a name even 
before his embarkation with the Mayflower company. He 
was born at Scrooby, England, in an atmosphere strongly 
religious and of a Puritan cast. He studied at Cambridge 
for a time and served for three years as assistant cf a 
While sti'l a 


youth his religious tendencies were strongly marked. “| 


high officer in Queen Elizabeth’s Court. 
he 
second Separatist Church was organized in his home, and 
of this church he became the ruling elder. 
siderable means for his day, Mr. Brewster gave liberally 
to the Separatist cause and to the poor and shelterless. So 


Possessing con- 


widespread were his benefactions that by the time he re- 
moved to Holland he was much reduced in funds. At 
Leyden, Brewster was the teacher and assistant to Pastor 


Robinson. Here he set up a printing press and published 


many pamphlets attacking religious error and setting fort! 
the views of his co-religionists. 

Mr. Brewster was fifty-four when the Pilgrims left 
Holland for England, and thence sailed to America. He 
was the oldest man on the Mayflower with the exception of 
John Carver. 


present dangers of the open sea, this Godly man comforted 


Throughout the long voyage and the ever- 
and encouraged the passengers. When the colony was 
established at Plymouth, he became, not only the spiritual 
father of the people, but alongside Bradford and Winslow 


one of the master minds of the company 


A SPIRITUAL FATITER 


Bible in 
preaching to the Pilgrims, reveals him at his best; 


The famous picture of Elder Brewster—open 
hand- 
devout servant of Almighty God and able expounder of 
the Scriptures. The man’s religion was his life, his all. 
The names of his children read like a confession of faith. 
The little Brewsters, five in number, were called Jonathan, 
Wrestling, Fear, Patience and Love. While perhaps not 
the equal in scholarship to William Bradford, Brewster 
was of good mentality and for his day a man of rather 
wide reading. He brought with him, on the Mayflower, 
his library of four hundred volumes and amidst the hard- 
ships of frontier life, found time to company with the 
master minds of all times. For twenty-three years he 
strengthened the colony by wise counsel and through pre- 
cept and example led them in the way of the Lord. At 


seventy the good Elder, like’a shock of wheat in season, 
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passed to his reward surrounded by his weeping famiiy 
and sorrowing friends. 

Three centuries have passed since the Mayflower cast 
anchor off the New England coast but Elder William 
Brewster still lives. We have come a long ways from the 
Puritan conception of life and religion, but the spirit of 
those hardy men and women is embedded in our institu- 
tions and is of the very air we breathe. 


PATHFINDERS AND FRIENDS 


Kider Brewster still lives in the intrepid spirit of the 
pioneer and pathfinder. Such souls are not content merely 
to hug the shore or rest among the shallows, but are eager 
to launch out and “steer boldly through the desperate win- 
ter sea.” 

The Pilgrim spirit held a kind of contempt for “safety 
f.-st” philosophy and ventured with a superb disregard of 
self into the midst of peril for the sake of God and man. 
Brewster, and all like him, possessed a zeal amounting to 
the passion of the missionary who sets out to conquer the 
most forbidding territory, and boldly enters upon the most 
colossal undertaking in the name of Christ. The explorer 
spirit without religion is apt to produce mere adventurers- 
often unprincipled and sometimes vicious. But once in- 
vesture the zest of the pathfinder with a noble faith in 
‘sod and his high ventures are benefactions to all man- 
kind. The zest of a quest is never so noble as when men 
and women follow the gleam. “Religion alone can turn 
emigration into exodus,” says Professor Sceley. 

Sometimes this fervid faith and spiritual audacity ex- 
presses itself in bizarre and spectacular movements like 
that of General William Booth who made the great ad- 
venture by way of his drum-beating, tambourine-playing 
lads and lassies of the Salvation Army; sometimes in the 
constructive and didactic method of a Horace Bushnell, a 
Henry Drummond or a David Swing; sometimes in the 
dream of a socialized Christian order, as interpreted by 
Walter 
thing is not the method of this crusader’s spirit, but rather 


such a seer as Rauschenbusch. The importint 
that unbeatable spirit itself. 
The William 
to jeopardize their lives with a fine abandon in order to 
plant the great Hereafter in the Now, are a goodly num- 


The heritage of the Pilgrim Fathers has not been 


successors of 3rewster who are willing 


Take a single modern instance, one fresh from 
The spirit of Brewster 


in vain. 
the field of missionary heroism 
haloes the pioneering of Dr. A. L. Shelton who hazarded 
his life in the mountain fastnesses of Tibet, counting no 
hardship too dear that the kingdom of God might be estab- 
lished in Lassa, the holy city of the Dalai Lama, high 
priest of Buddha. To such a man the lure of mater‘al 
gain has lost its power to enthral!; to such a Great Heart, 
his captivity among the brigands was but another cp«n 
door to new and amazing opportunities for Christian con- 
quest. 


LAY LEADERSHIP 


Elder Brewster lives again in the power and influence 
of lay leadership in the church. He was not an ordained 
minister and never attempted to administer the ordinances, 
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which even by the Separatists were regarded as a function 
of ordzined ministers only. But preach he did, and that 
with vigor and unction. During the more than two de- 
cades of his life at Plymouth, the Elder was the spiritual 
mentor of the people. He taught them the Scriptures; he 
prayed with them earnestly; and on the Sabbath day 
preached two sermons, each of three hours’ duration. Let 
no man despise a so-called “Layman’s Service.” The 
vertibrae of the Church are th: myriad ministrations of 
men and women not formally set apart to the preaching of 
the word or giving all their time tc the same, but who 
never miss an opening to make converts to the Christian 
faith or edify the saints. 

It is impossible to appraise too highly the dignity and 
influence of the ministerial office. Our day demands the 
most virile and capable young men for this high calling, 
but the world can never be won to the Christian faith by 
the regularly ordained minister, alone. It is necessary 
that some men should be set apart to devote all of their 
time to the mediation of God’s truth; it is likewise fitting 
and fruitful exceedingly, that the rank and file of the 
church should mediate spiritual gifts amidst the daily 
duties of shop, store, office and home. Brewster lives to- 
day in the varied and almost incredible ministry of such 
a layman as John R. Mott, whose mighty influence for the 
Christian faith has been felt the world around. Of the 
same splendid line are Fred B. Smith, Raymond Robhins, 
W. J. Bryan, George W. Coleman, James Wood-—preach- 
ers of righteousness, not formally ordained or of the 
“clergy” but whom the Holy Spirit hath approved in un- 
mistakable ways. Would to God that all the Lord’s serv- 
ants were prophets! 


THE PRESS AND CHRISTIANITY 


Elder Brewster lives in the almost universal and always 
influential use of the printed page in the dissemination of 
religious truth. His printing press at Leyden was both a 
symbol and a prophecy. His pamphlets dealing with con- 
troversial questions were widely circulated and bore much 
fruit. What great movement or mighty reform but has 
been buttressed and wondrously aided by the printing 
At Alton, Illinois, in the days of the anti-slavery 
conflict, Elijah P. Lovejoy, minister of the Gospel, set up 
his printing press and from it like bullets from a rapid- 
fire gun issued a pamphlets condemning 
They put Lovejoy to death and threw his print- 
ing press into the river, but his enemies could not stay the 
triumph of the cause for which he died. 

Since Brewster’s day, Christendom has sent the Holy 
Scriptures the world around, printed in five hundred dia- 
lects and languages. Since its foundation the American 


press. 


succession of 
slavery. 


Bible Society has distributed over eighty million copies 
of the 
The story of the publication and distribution of tracts, 
pamphlets and books setting forth the teachings of the 


sible, and this is but one of many such societies. 


Christian religion reads like a fairy tale. The good ac- 
complished by such a ministry in type is beyond computa- 
tion. Many are the men and women who acknowledge 
their indebtedness to a tract or pamphlet placed into their 


hands or mailed to their homes. The little booklet written 
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by Newman Hall entitled “Come to Jesus” belted the globe 
in forty languages and to the extent of four millions of 
copies. Only the “Keeper of the great Rol!” knows how 
many lives were affected for good by this evangelistic 
tract. 

The popularity and power of the printed page is mir- 
rored in the publicity bureaus of modern religious move- 
ments. Mormonism has sown its tenets broadcast by 
means of an extensive and freely circulated literature. Its 
missionaries have carried tracts into every nook and corner 
of the world. Christian Scientists have built up a most 
effective literary bureau from which streams a flood of 
periodicals, pamphlets and books in advocacy of their be- 
lief. Wonderful as has been the use on the part of Chris- 
tendom of the printing press, the rank and file of the 
hurches have never utilized to the fullest and farthest 
this extraordinary adiunct. The most effective way to 
offset the pernicious influence of nooks and periodicals that 
blight hope and destroy purity, is by the publication and 
wide circulation of a literature that feeds the springs of 
morality and faith. 


A LIBERAL-MINDED CHRISTIAN 


William Brewster lives also in the wide charity of 
Christ’s followers who stalwart of faith are also liberal- 
minded and generously disposed. In Pastor Robinson’s 
farewell sermon to the Mayflower Pilgrims he said: “The 
Lord hath more truth and light to break forth out of His 
holy Word.” Brewster was truly humble and a learner 
always. It was due to his influence, according to close 
students of that period, that the Pilgrim Fathers never 
ecame intolerant persecutors as did the men of Massa- 
chusetts 


Zay Coleny. No witches were put to death at 


Plymouth. The Puritans were sometimes slow to allow 
others the freedom which they so stoutly championed for 
themselves, but of Brewster no such charge could be made. 
Plymouth was the least puritanical of the New England 
Colonies. 

The Elder’s attitude toward Koger Williams has been 
cited as evidence of the former's liberal spirit. It might 
serve equally well as an illustration of his tact. Williams 
left the Massachusetts Bay Colony because of friction and 
came to Plymouth, where for three years he assisted in 
the 
cause controversy and threatened cieavage, Brewster ad- 
vised that letters of dismissal be given Williams and his 


the conduct of church. When his views began to 


followers, which was done in a courteous fashion and ac- 
epted by the valiant Roger in the same spirit. The liberal 
spirit of Brewster survives in sturdy successors in every 
If there 
be instances of bigotry and almost insufferable partisan- 


generation since the day of Plymouth Colony. 


ship among Christians, let us thonk God there -are many 
Phillips Brooks 
belonged not only to the Protestant Episcopal church, but 
to all churches by virtue of his spiritual genius. 


more of charity and largeness of mind. 


Henry 
Ward Beecher was a Congregationatist and much more— 
possessing in abundance the Pilgrim quality of pioneering 
for the Lord. It is good for every generation to have at 
least one prophet in the pulpit able to speak out loud such 
daring words as once fell from the lips of the minister of 
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Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. “When I come up before 
the Eternal Judge,” exclaimed Beecher, “and say, all 
aglow: ‘My Lord and my God!’ will he turn to me and 
say:....go down?’ I, to the face of Jehovah, will stand 
and say: ‘God! I won't go to hell; I will go to heaven, I 
love Thee. Now damn me if thou canst. I love Thee.” 
And God shall say, and the heavens flame with double and 
triple rainbows, and each with joy 
in and be forever blessed.’ ”’ 


God be praised! the men of the Mayflower live on; the 


: ‘Dost thou love? Enter 


Pilgrim spirit still persists ; a great host continue who have 
not bowed the knee to the Baal of things that perish with 
the using. Amidst the love of multitudes for ease and com- 
fort rises clear and strong a solemn protest; amidst the 
wild orgies of extravagance and reckless spending there 
be those whose lives are paragons of simplicity; amidst 
the swollen flood of books that are of the day and hour, 
and often insidious, even venomous, a noble company in 
every community following the example of Elder William 
3rewster cling to the Book of Books, and exalting it above 
all others, bid us search diligently the Holy Scriptures. 


The ancient stars, the ancient faith, 
Defend us ’till our voyage is done 
Across the floods of fear and death 


The Mayflower still is sailing on! 


VERSE 


Beyond 

Y body, but as dust and prey to sins, 

May vanish, blown before the clamoring winds; 
But as the stars, which, burned to ash each night, 
Are born again at dusk to gleam more bright, 
So shall my soul breathe life, and burn with fire 
Eternal, victorious o’er my vain desire; 
My soul shall vanquish sin, and singing rise 
On wings, to seek its Master in the skies 


Harotp H. PALMER. 


Song 
ae heart, 
And a soul oi 


Love for hate, 


song, 


And right for wrong; 
Softly speak to the weak, 
Help them along, 

A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song 


A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song 
What though about thee 
Foeman throng? 
All the day, on the way, 
Be thou strong; 
A sunshine heart, 
And a soul of song. 
Rosert LoveMAN. 





Does Dogmatic Religion Succeed? 


MONG immersion-practicing bodies a common charge 

of the conservative against progressive pastors and 

churches is that their baptistries are dry. On the basis 
of a strict count of numbers there is, as a rule, enough fact 
ir. this charge to give it force. Liberalism does not baptise 
as many as conservatism, and if getting recruits is the sole 
measure of Christian success, and the counting of noses the 
true index to the Christian conquest, then the conservatives, 
or even the reactionaries have the best of the argument. The 
Roman Catholic church is still greater in numbers than is the 
Protestant and in old lands, like England and Germany, the 
staid, conservative religious establishments outnumber the free 
churches in membership. 

In America, where we do not have established churches and 
historic aristocracies, the church and the party that are char- 
acteristically dogmatic and assured of their infallibilities have 
until now, at least, increased most rapidly. Compare the 
growth of the Congregationalist and Baptist churches. Both 
come down to us from the Europe of three centuries ago, the 
one with breadth of outlook and personal election of creed, 
the other with undeviating certainties and required confessions, 
made tangible and unmistakable in the outward form of im- 
mersion. Congregationalists now number some 800,000 while 
Baptists have grown to a great host of nearly 8,000,000. Or 
compare the Unitarians and Disciples. The Unitarians claim 
only 82,000 members while the Dssciples, counting in the 
“Church of ‘Christ,” in a single century and a quarter have 
grown to number a million and a _ half. Unitarians and 
Congregationalists have made much of an educated ministry 
while Disciples and Baptists until recent years. made their 
way with an evangelistic ministry that bore few marks of the 
schools. Unitarians based fellowship on no dogma but in- 
vited all to join who would unite on the basis of recognizing 


every man’s right to think as he pleased. The Congregational- 
ists based fellowship upon the acceptance of Christ as Lord 
but with the most liberal privileges of individual interpreta- 
tion. Both Baptists and Disciples laid down a few funda- 
mental certainties about which there could be no question and 
received only those who could accept these dogmas as infal- 


lible and unquestioned. 


* * * * * 


The Desire for Infallible 
Assurance 

The average person desires an assurance that leaves little 
room for uncertainty. In the measure that men are not skilled 
in thinking and do not possess a broad equipment of facts 
do they feel the heed of this type of assurance. Thus they 
cling to parties and are governed by ruling ideas and become 
creatures of tradition and mental habit. When a new issue is up 
in a political campaign the great mass of the electorate tend 
to cling to the party of past allegiance and to bend their 
sentiments on the new issue into the mould of the old party’s 
stand. In other words they trust the party more than their 
own rational convictions. They are very timid about breaking 
with the old assurances. “It hurts the head to think,” said 
Louis F. Post once, and added humorously, “If you don’t 
think so, try it.” 

Few men are equipped to study the Scriptures as a whole 
for themselves. The Bible is a whole library of sacred litera- 
ture, coming down to us from many hands and widely diverg- 
ent periods of time. To the average mind it is a maze of 
wisdom, and the use of proverb, maxim, precept and epigram 
dazzles his mind but those accustomed to think would be 
amazed how slightly organized this mass is in the average 
man’s mind. He reads the Bible with pleasure and profit and 
finds all things good but when it comes to weaving together 
its teachings into a system of thought or a creedal statement 


he is as helpless as a child. Thus so long as the basis of fel- 
lowship is a creed or a system of doctrine he can do nothing 
more than accept the logic of the statement that is presented 
him, or devotedly follow the church into which he was born 
or which he chose to join because of this or that fortuitous 
circumstance in the course of his religious life. 

If the basis is broad and there is an offer of freedom of 
thinking it lacks, to his mind, the definiteness and thus the assur- 
ance that is brought by a creed that can be itemized and each 
item in which can be backed up by a series of quotable texts, 
lf there is added to the definite basis of belief the objective 
symbol of a form of baptism where peculiar validity is demon- 
strable in Holy Writ and positively set forth as confirming 
the correctness of the whole creed that issues in it, doubt 
vanishes, conviction deepens and all mental perturbation is 
ended; the average man feels his feet upon the enduring rock 
of Holy Scripture. Thus dogmatic statement meets a very 
real mental need; it is the need for positive and undoubted 
assurance. The Baptist may vary from the Disciple or the 
Methodist in the items of that assurance, but each answers 
the same psychological importunity; each quotes Scripture 
and backs up his contention with a full battery of texts and 
each manifests the same fervency and conviction, and thus 
each carries the same assurance and wins the same type of 
loyalty. Their numbers thus grow out of all proportion to 
those of the more liberal bodies which throw the responsi- 
bility of assurance back upon the thought power of those 
whom they would win. 


The Schismatic Tendencies 
of Dogmatism 

The personal sincerity and honest convictions of those who 
differ in regard to what the Scriptures teach is equally great 
in each of the differing sects or schools of thought or religious 
movements. Each base their creedal teaching upon Holy 
Scripture but do not all use the same texts or utilize like texts 
in the same logical system, or even interpret the same texts 
in the same manner. Thus at bottom there is no difference in 
the psychological factor, that is, there is no difference in the 
elements of sincerity, honesty, conviction, loyalty or intellec- 
tual ability, and the source of appeal is the same Holy Bible. 
Che difference comes in what different men find in the same 
revered Book. Then as each party or school constructs its par- 
ticular series of proof texts into a creed or system the very 
ervency of their convictions and the sincerity of their devo- 
tion to them drives cleavages between them. 

Thus it comes about that the great dogmatic parties divide 
and subdivide, for the dogmatic temper yields to innovations 
in thought or interpretation very reluctantly. Assurance is 
made doubly sure by the walls of form and formal creed or 
“generally accepted” statement. Appeal is made to the author- 
ity of the fathers against all who would deviate and those who 
have a differing interpretation or who call in a Scripture idea 
not used hitherto, are forced out. Thus we have grown our 
204 different denominations, and every decade adds to their 
number even in this area of general enlightenment and growing 
toleration. The last Year Book of the Federal Council of 
Churches, based upon the last national religious census, lists 
twenty-one Baptist subdivisions, and if we add the various 
“Brethren” bodies they total twenty-nine. There are seven- 
teen Methodist bodies reported, while the Presbyterian family 
number ten without the various “Reformed” bodies which 
should properly be added and which would bring the total up 
to iourteen. The Congregationalists have no divisions unless 
the Unitarians are accounted such, but while they have in- 
creased to less than one million these other great denomina- 
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tional families have grown to approximately seven and one- 
half million Baptists, eight million Methodists and three mil- 
lion Presbyterians. 


The Segmentation 
of the Disciples 


\s compared with these other great bodies the Disciples 
of Christ are youthful. Their history runs back only a century 
and a quarter, while the others date back to the days of Calvin, 
Wesley and, in the case of the Baptists, to times even before 
Luther. The older bodies were older when the Disciples were 
born than they are now yet most of these segmentations in 
the denominational families are of the past century’s history. 
Already the Disciples have suffered one division in the schism 
of “The Church of Christ,” to say nothing of “The Firm 
Foundation” churches nor to mention the close relationship 
that existed in their early history between them and the old 
“Christian” (Newlight) order. They are haunted now with the 
threat of another schism. Will they follow the historic trend 
toward segmentation and number a dozen at the end of an- 
ther century, or will they learn to live together on a freer 
yasis Of mutual respect for differing viewpoints and modify 
the psychology of the dogmatic for the broader basis of faith 
ina common Lord and a willingness personally to follow him? 


Atva W. TAyYLor. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Yellow Streak * 


T° a balanced mind the trait revealed in Matthew 12:14— 
“But the Pharisees went out and took counsel against 
him (Jesus), how they might destroy him”’—seems 
contrary to nature. How can you account for such wicked, 
perverted, devilish action? Polycarp, when called upon to 
recant, cried out, “How can I deny him who never did any- 
thing but good to me?” He died with a song upon his brave 
lips. We can understand that; it is rational. But how could 
men hang the Prince of Life upon a tree? Why are prophets 
slain? Why are the best men persecuted? Why are saviours 
rucified? It is accounted for by the “yellow streak” in the 
race. The coward, the bigot, the Pharisee (ah, there you 
have it—the Pharisee)—he is the one who does the killing. 
“The Pharisees went out and took counsel how they might 
destroy him.” 

The natives of India worship the Ganges river. A mis- 
sionary took a few drops of the water, put it under a micro- 
scope, and calling one of the native leaders showed him the 
terrible impurities in the supposed holy water. The native 
smashed the microscope. That is the short, easy and ignorant 
thing to do. Kill the prophet who interferes with your low 
practices! Crucify the inspired leader who would lead you 
to new and higher things! 

There are two reasons why preachers move so often: (1) 
In one case the preacher has little to give, and, when his keg 
of sermonettes is exhausted and his meagre store of know- 
ledge used up, he must seek new congregations; (2) In the 
other case the preacher talks plainly about definite sins and 
seeks to correct evils—result, the microscope, which reveals 
the faults, is smashed. Do not correct the evil—fire the 
Preacher! Again if the Bible shows up your faults—ignore 
the Bible, do not read it! That is the short, easy, ignorant 
way. Again, if your true friend shows you a fault, cast him 
off and seek flatterers who will hang upon you for what you 
have to bestow. The Pharisee is one who paints the pump, 
but does not clean the well. We have heard the legend of 


‘International Uniform lesson for November 28, “How Jesus 
Was Received.” Matt. 11:1-6, 16-19, 25-30; 12:14. 
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the farmer who, when typhoid fever developed in his family, 
instead of cleaning the well, went out and gave the old pump 
a fresh coat of red paint! The Pharisee has a painted exterior 
and a rotten heart. When that heart is touched he fights, he 
goes out “to destroy.” Jesus gave those old-time Pharisees 
the most terrible lashing that men ever received since the 
world began. In seven scathing woes he revealed the hidden 
corruption of those whitened sepulchers. He exposed them, 
he denounced them, he warned them. Their answer was 
crucifixion. It was due to the “yellow streak.” It is easier 
to throw a brick than to clean your heart. 

“The heretic of today is the saint of tomorrow,” we are 
told. Today he preaches progress and is misunderstood and 
killed—perhaps starved to death. Tomorrow the world 
catches up with his thought, builds him a monument and 
teaches children the pathway to his noble tomb. Jesus told 
us that was true. Churchmen have evermore fought the dis- 
coveries of science. It must be disconcerting to churchmen 
to note that, in practically every case, science has eventually 
won the day—and that religion still lives. It is at this point 
that a little knowledge of history would deliver many men 
from the frightful blunders of today. Colleges must not be 
under the grasp of the dead hand. An iron band cannot be 
placed upon the brow of intelligent youth. 
spirit must evermore be the spirit of freedom. Error will at 
last eradicate itself. The cure for democracy is more de- 


mocracy and the cure for freedom is more freedom. Truth will 
rise again. 


The university 


But to return to our thesis—how could those evil men put 
Jesus Christ to death? It is staggering to think that men 
could be so vile! The best soul that ever walked this earth, 
who was unselfish, white and winsome was nailed to a cross. 
Let the full force of that frightful fact sink down into your 
consciousness. History both ancient and modern is full of 
striking illustrations of this same perverted thing. The Phari- 
see still lives, still has the yellow streak, still cloaks his vile 
heart, still is the whitened tomb, the painted pump, still finds it 
easier to smash the microscope than to confess his sins and 
correct his faults. They killed Jesus. 

Jous R. Ewers. 
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“We have been using 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


in our community church for about two 
years and consider it the best hymnal for 
general use that has ever been published. 
Send us fifty additional copies. 

Rev. Emi E. Baum. 
Cincinnati, O. 











































































The Disciples New Creed 


EpitoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: This letter comes late, but I have been waiting for 
some more authoritative voice to speak out concerning the 
action of the recent convention of the Disciples of Christ with 
reference to the China mission. So far as I have seen, no 
report has yet gone out that expresses the full implications 
of what happned then. It seems from the estimates of various 
brethren, published in the Christian Evangelist, that the con- 
vention was a great success, because the brethren got closer 
together and a threatened split was averted. No doubt; but 
how? By a vicious compromise—if that can be called a com- 
promise which in effect, concedes everything to one side oi 
the controversy. A love feast occurred, at the close, I under- 
stand; but it was over the crucified liberty of the Chinese mis- 
sionaries, 

The resolution passed by the convention (in a deliberate 
Christian Century’s report 
rightly observes) is the most disheartening of recent years, 
stultifying as it does four cardinal Disciple principles, which 
are also Christian principles—liberty of conscience, autonomy 


atmosphere of emotion, as The 


of the local church, anti-ecclesiasticism, and the plea for Chris- 
tian union. 

What becomes of “liberty” when our missionaries are to be 
told that they must have nothing to do with open member- 
ship, on pain of a forced resignation? They may still believe 
in it?) As an academic opinion—yes; but what honest man 
would be content with that scrap of liberty in a matter so 
vitally affecting the future of Christianity in foreign lands? 

What becomes of the “autonomy of the local church” when 
the churches in China (recognized as such in the resolution 
itself: “the Executive Committee does not approve of any 
control of the local churches by a district association’’) are 
not even consulted, and their elders and deacons are ignored 
in this pronouncement? The resolution is self-contradictory 
here; for if a district association of the churches concerned 
may have no control over them, by what process of right or 
reason can a convention in the United States in which they 
are unrepresented arrogate such control? Since when have 
we established the principle that the church at Possum Trot 
must be self-governing, while the church at Nanking or Chu 
Chow shall not be? Have we no faith in our own principles? 

What becomes of our historic witness against “ecclesias- 
ticism” when the United Society by solemn resolution has been 
constituted an inquisitorial body to try “heresy?” True, the 
direct recall of Mr. Garrett was not ordered; but the United 
Society is instructed to submit a written document concern- 
ing doctrine and church polity to the missionaries and either 
get their consent to it or their resignations. Wherein does this 
differ in principle from the “Recant or be burned” of the old 
persecuting days? At all events, if we must have a man-made 
creed, let it be the prayerful labors of the best brains and hearts 
among us and not the hastily written findings of a casual sub- 


committee of a committee on recommendations. 

What becomes of the plea for unity when a shibboleth on 
church membership—how Christ must weep!—is made to tie 
the hands of the Chinese missionaries, so that they can have 
no part in the current movement for a United Church of Christ 
in China? But I forget: “We express gratitude at the growing 
interest in the subject of Christian unity among the workers 
in China and open sympathy with the missionaries passionately 
desiring such unity”!! 

Besides, what is “the teaching and practice of Disciples of 
Christ in the United States?” Granted that the 
majority of our churches do not practice open membership, 
there are a goodly number that do practice it, and very many 
more—a rapidly growing multitude—of both ministers and lay- 


Is it a unit? 
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men, who believe heart and soul in it, but for reasons of ex- 
pediency (“all things are lawful unto me, but all things are not 
expedient”) have hitherto refrained from practicing it. Are 
they not Disciples? Have the “congress” people a monopoly 
on conscience? Are all the “earnest and anxious questionings 
of devoted but troubled men and women” on the side of reac- 
tion? What about the secretaries and officials of the United 
Society who voted at the Conference on Organic Union, at 
Philadelphia, last spring, to endorse the proposed Plan of 
Union, after Dr. Ainslie had explicitly stated that it involved 
open membership? Why was there not one of them to rise 
and say: “If you recall Garrett, you must recall me?” Sup- 
pose we investigate them! 

What sort of missionaries does the Foreign Board think it 
will get under the new regime of inquisition? Free men and 
women in Christ Jesus? I trow not. No sooner had the 
resolution been passed than a young man sitting next to one 
of the most honored of our missionaries said to him: “I ama 
junior in College. I was a volunteer for the foreign 
field: I am so no longer.” And a father remarked: “I have 
a daughter who is looking forward to being a Dssciples mis- 
sionary. I think I can speak for her: she will hardly consent 
to go now.” 

One other word—perhaps the most important—remains. The 
real question is: Whether we believe in an immanent or an 
absentee God. Did God write the New Testament and then 
retire from the business of revelation altogether, or is he in 
his church today, revealing his will to it as clearly as he did 
in the old apostolic days? Are the churches in China to be 
bound by the letter of what the churches in the Roman Em- 
pire did centuries ago, or are they, living in the spirit of those 
high apostolic days, to catch the living voice of God as it 
speaks to them through the open door of opportunity and bids 
them remove every obstacle that stands in the way of heal- 
ing his broken body, “that the world may believe?” And if 
God does speak of this generation, to whom does he speak? 
To a few Disciples gathered in convention in the United 
States, who wear fine clothes, ride in automobiles and parlor 
cars, engage rooms-with-baths in hotels, and who scarcely 
know the meaning of the apostolic cross, or to those saintly 
men and women in China, who for long years have been 
“dying daily” in poverty, in pain, in weakness, in persecution, 
and even (some of them) looking in the face of death itself, 
for the sake of an unsaved world? God reveals himself now, 
as ever, only through a crucified life. Where do we find it— 
here or there? H. D. C. MACLACHLAN..... 
Richmond, Va 


The “Calf Path” of Sectarianism 


EpiTorR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: At last we Disciples of Christ have made a creed of 
We have affirmed our infallibility. We have 
traveled the exact “‘calf-path” of other sects. Our mission- 
aries must come under the yoke or find other fields! Maybe 
Des Moines tears are an improvement on Nicene clubs. Let 
us take heart. Another millennium may free us from tear- 
born dogmas as the last has freed us from the club-born 
ones. Sometimes in the great future we may really find 
Christ, and be able to take each the other at his valuation. 

Our missionaries are as intelligent as we are. They are as 
devout, or more so. They are more sacrificial. They love the 
Lord as much as we, or more. They know their fields better 
than we do. Why in the name of common sense, goodness 


our practice. 


and God can’t we turn them loose, absolutely, and then give 
them richly of our cash and our confidence? 
It might not be quite so invidious if this latest man-made 
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creed had anything like the dignity of many an ancient 
dogma. But it hasn’t. It is the product of our own incon- 
sistency. We started with one foot in an error and we kept 
it there. We throw open our communion table; we close 
our church roll. In that most sweet and sacred service we 
honor the faith and conscience of our unimmersed fellows, 
saying, “It is the Lord’s table; thou shalt decide.” From that 
point we go squarely back both on their faith and conscience 
and on our own position and say, “We will decide.” And now 
we have decreed that our limping practice shall be bound in 
creedal form on our great-souled, consecrated missionaries! 
Cincinnati has shuttled us back into the sixteenth century! Let 
us pray for another Luther. W. J. LHAMON. 
Woodworth, N. D. 


We Need a Sporting Editor! 


EDITOR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: What kind of a victory was it that Centre College 
won against Harvard? A spiritual victory? For they certain- 
ly got an awful beating on the football field. The score at the 
end of the first half was 14-14; in the second half Harvard 
went to 31 points and Centre did not score at all. Which 
proves that Harvard outplayed Centre at every angle of the 
game between the halves; or else that God isn’t especially 
interested in prayers for victory. This will put the theologians 
in an awful hole; for of course Harvard prayers are unortho- 
dox Unitariam prayers which God should ignore. 

Chicago. WILLIAM B. SPOFFORD. 


EDITOR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Having just returned from the east and from a visit 
to a son of mine who is a student at Harvard, the enclosed 
item from your issue of Nov. 11, entitled “Prayer and Foot- 
ball Victory,” naturally attracted my attention. Apparently 
somebody had a lapse. At the close of the first half of the 
game in question the score was Harvard 14, Centre 14. Har- 
vard scored 17 points during the second half, having solved 
Centre’s style of play, and the game ended Harvard 31, Centre 
14. What is the lesson now? Allow me to congratulate you 
on the intensely interesting paper you are putting out in these 
days. 


Chicago. ARTHUR W. CLEAVES, 


EpitoR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIR: It 
entury to spoil 


The 


a good story, as unfortunately happens on 


is not like so excellent a paper as Christian 
Centre Colege did not win from 
was defeated, 31-14. The 
14-14, almost 
In the second half, fagged 
substitutes to 
call upon, the Centre eleven were no longer able to hold their 
ground, though they played the game out pluckily to the last. 
further details I 
which happened to he 
that juncture. 


page 20 of the current issue. 
football Oct. 23, but 
score for the first half 
glory enough for so small a college. 


Harvard at 


was a tie, which was 


vith their exertions and having no wealth of 


Some owe to the Nashville Tennesseean, 
the paper that fell into my hands at 
After the game Captain Horween of Harvard 
sought out Captain McMillin of Centre with something more 
He offered the ball with 
which the game had been played as a trophy to the visitors, 
that McMillin’s game in the backfield 
tnest he had ever seen. The latter no less gallantly declined 
e gift, declaring that 
na trophies belong to winners 


than perfunctory words of courtesy. 


idding own was the 
his team had been cleanly defeated 
losers. 

\s to the prayer, the Centre College eleven did pray in the 
dressing-room before the game, as their custom has been for 
some time, and the reporters quizzed them a little about it 
a'terward in view of the Their reply was that they 


not to 


score. 
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had not prayed to win, necessarily, but that in any event they 
inight play their best. 

Now do not these two incidents, so creditable to college 
sj ortsmanship and to common-sense religion, make better copy 
than the somewhat trite speculation some one fed into 
your hopper? With 
good weekly, I am, a Princetonian, 

Madison, Wis. Epwarp S. WorcCHESTER. 


which 


much ap >reciation of an uncommonly 


Epitork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I was very much surprised to see a statement in The 
Christian Century for Nov. 11, concerning the Harvard-Centre 
game, ball up the facts completely, inasmuch as the “Century” 

It says that 
Harvard won 


is always so very careful to get things straight 
Harvard won the game 
by the score of 31 to 44. 
first half was against ‘Centre. It 


Centre won the game. 
It says the score at the end of the 
was 14 to 14, 
a result of prayer Centre gained 14 
make a 


It says that as 
last half. 


half, although the 


points in the 


Centre did not thing in the !ast 


princely bunch of men on her team played an excellent game. 


Centre’s men did not pray for victory, but rather that they 


might play the game like men, and their praver was answered, 


because you can not find a cleaner bunch of players than 


good enough 
think The 


published, 


the Colonels. To mv mind, God is « sport to 
Christian 


like 


want the best team to win, thongh. | 
‘entury is the best journal of its hin] and 
the editorial policy esnecially. 

GIELOw, JR. 


lexington, Ky. FREDERICK J 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: You need 
the job. You say Centre College beat 
Goliath 
Harvard with her thoucands to a 


a sporting editor, and | offer myself for 
Shades of 


battled 


14 draw in 28 minutes 


Harvard. 
two hundred 


14 to 
of play, and then Harvard, drawing 


David and Centre with men 
up her Imitless resources, 
overcame Centre in a snlendid game, 31-14 

letter. 


Why propound the 


But now as to the real object of my Why sneer or 
even smile at the praying Kentuckian? 
Almighty have 

also?” What did 


praved during the 


done if the 
he do 


question as to “What the would 
Team had 


and 


Harvard prayed when 


America Germany war? 


Centre College never prays for victery over the opposing 
team but only for victory over themselves, that the men may 
play the game cleanly and hard, as they have been taught to 
The theology of that team is much better than the the- 
logy of most of our churches. 

I’m a parson and a football coach and | don’t have my men 
before the Why? Not for a 
don’t believe in it, but because I’ve not got the nerve and the 


courage and I’m afraid that the boys might laugh at me. And 


play. 


kneel game. minute because | 


Charlie Moran, the 


KENNETH A. BRAY. 


in this respect as in most every other 


Centre coach, is a better man than I. 
St. Peter’s Rectory. Geneva, N. Y. 


A Discontinuance 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR to my address 
until the first of the year 1921, I now request that not another 
copy come to me unless you cease classing the Christian church 
along with other “ in such way as I find in 
your editorial on page 4 of the Oct. 28 issue, at the bottom 
of first column in the editorial “The Biggest or the Best.” 
While what you say there is quite true, the stubborn fact re- 
mains that you the Christian church along with thc 
Methodists and Northern Baptists and such. This I do not 
care to read any more. 

Raton, New Mexico. 


While I have ordered the “Century” 


denominations” 


class 


JOHN W. Swirt 




































































































































































































































Will Urge the Ministry 
as a Life Vocation 


The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal church 
has a Commission on the Ministry. This 
commission recently issued a booklet of 
instructions to those who are looking for- 
ward to holy orders. The commission has 
a plan to enlist the cooperation of every 
parish in seeking candidates. The fol- 
lowing resolution was passed recently: 
“Resolved: That the Commission on the 
Ministry urges upon the clergy of the 
church the necessity of preaching annu- 
ally a sermon to parents on the call of 
the ministry; further the commission sug- 
gests the expediency of every rector 
annually a conference on life 
work, with special reference to the min- 
mstry, to which boys of high school age 
and young men be invited. The com- 
mission also suggests that on the Sun- 
day after such a conference there be 
a celebration of the holy communion 
with intention and prayers for 
men for the ministry.” 


holding 


special 


Conservative Baptists 
Make Trouble 


The conservatives in the 
various denominations continually threat- 
en schism, but in the Baptist denomina- 
tion this problem has come to be acute 
Tn Michigan for the past six years an 
association of churches known as the 
Grand River Valley Association has re- 
fused cooperation both with the national 
and the state organization of Baptists. 
It has recently reorganized and called 
itself the Michigan Orthodox Baptist 
Association. The state convention of 
Baptists this year voted unanimously to 
exclude this association from a place in 
their year-book, and to notify the de- 
nomination at large of this action. The 
newly formed association had previously 
declared itself a separate denomination. 
It has been thought by many that the 
end of theological controversy would 
come in all of the denominations in just 
such a way as this, by the withdrawal 
of protesting minorities, and their final 
extinction as a religious force in Ameri- 
ca. 


theological 


Instructor in Missions 
at Chicago 

The Chicago has been 
looking for several vears for an instruc- 
tor in missions. The Divinity School 
brings together more returned mission- 
aries other institution in the 
United States, and this has made it ap- 
parent that the university has a duty to 
these religious workers which it has not 
been fulfilling. There is also need for 
instruction for the large number of mis- 
sionary volunteers who are at the uni- 
versity every year. Rev. Archibald G. 
Baker, assistant minister of Hyde Park 
Baptist church, was recently appointed 
to this position. Mr. Baker is a Cana- 
dian and came up in a Baptist manse. He 


University of 


than any 
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served for eleven years in Bolivia at an 
educational task, and rendered signal 
service there. With his varied experiences 
and splendid educational equipment he is 
well fitted to undertake the new duties 
which will be his. 


A Million Dollars in New 

Church Buildings in Detroit 
churches in Detroit are 
planning to build some great edifices in 
the near future Central church, of 
which Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones is pas- 
tor, 1s plans for a group 
of buildings to cost a half million dol- 
plant will im- 
most elaborate 
Disciples of 


Disciples 


considering 
l church 
rank as the 
among the 


arm. Such a 
mediately 
and adequate 


Christ. Three other congregations are 
considering buildings which will cost 
not less than $200,000 each. These are 
Woodward Avenue, Grand River and 


fJoulevard churches. Cen- 
tral church will committee to 


examine the most noteworthy new but!d- 


East Grand 


send a 


ings that have been erected in the United 
States in the past decade. Their ideal 
is to combine the beautiful with the prac- 
tical, adapting their buildings to the 
modern educational and social programs 
of the church. 


Laymen will Preach 
in Unitarian Churches 

A unique feature in the celebration of 
\rmistice Day by the Unitarian churches 
of America was the temporary abdica- 
tion of the pulpit by the ministers of 
the denomination. In three hundred 
churches the minister sat in a pew and 
laymen conducted the morning service. 
with the forward move- 
denomination, thirteen of 
the strongest ministers of the denomina- 
tion have been appointed as “couriers” 
to visit the leading cities of the country 
during November. Their 
iddresses will fit in with the preaching 
program projected for the local churches 
of the country which consists of a reas 
sertion of the principles of Unitarianism. 


In connection 
ment of the 


and speak 


Coaching School for 
Bible Teachers 

The Episcopalians have 
Cambridge, Mass., a coaching school for 
church school and teachers and which is 
directed by Rev. John W. Suter, Jr., who 
was formerly rector of Christ church, 
Hyde Park. Mr. Suter advocates paying 
teachers in some religious schools. We 
pay our ministers, why not pay our 
teachers? \ new pre- 
dicts, is opening before men and women 
of the church in the lay ministry of 
teaching. Only in a few cases will this 
provide a full-time job by which a per- 
son can earn a living. In most cases 
a man or woman will enter the field on 
the basis of three to five dollars each 
week for a definite piece of service ren- 


established at 


profession, he 


dered, earning thereby that extra iew 
dollars which many good people are now 
earning through such jobs as sewing, 





household assistance, clerical work, ete. 
It should be the policy of the church 
to pay for a certain standard of teach- 
ing ability which can reasonably be 
measured with some precision; it would 
be fatal to pay for mere faithfulness or 
willingness (though these are of course 
necessary) and it would be equally fatal 
teacher simply because the 
teacher needs the money, regardless of 
This last scheme «#& 
charity, and where charity is needed, it 
is better to extend it frankly as such, 
and not to give it in a way that amounts 
to practicing a fraud upon the children, 


to pay a 


teaching ability. 


Episcopal Editor Deplores 
Lack of Organization 

These are days when faith in organiza- 
tion is one of the marked characteristics 
of religious leaders. The churches with 
have been busy 
offices and the new inter- 
denominational organizations all speak 
of this interest in ecclesiastical machin- 
ery. Whether the kingdom is to be 


ushered in by these new 


congregational polity 


creating new 


devices how- 
who are doubtful. 
note that even an 
Episcopal editor feels that his commun- 
ion is not sufficiently organized. He 
Churchman: “We are con- 
vinced that there is not a lack of min- 
There is 


ever, there are some 


It is interesting to 


says in the 
isters, a lack of organization 
We are not unmindful of the almost in- 
surmountable difficulties: we are merely 
Dying churches are per- 
mitted to linger on indefinitely so long 
as they have the money with which to 
rector and his staff. There are 
gifted men in the Episcopal church giv- 
ing the best years of their life to par- 
which no amount of labor and 
depth of consecration can restore to 
their prime. These fitted to 
minister to five times as many persons 
serving. There are 
great untilled fields in the west. Think 
what some of these men might do for 
the future of the church in America were 
they to put the impress of their lives 
upon expanding communities! 
Chicago once needed such men, It did 
not get them. The growth of Chicago 
in the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century was one of the American miracles 
of growth But the church in Chicago 
lagged pitifully behind. This, one of the 
greatest cities in the world, lacked leader- 


stating a fact. 


pay a 


ishes 
men are 


as they are now 


these 


ship. It is doubtful whether it can ever 
regain what it lost and gain what itt 
might have had. The right men were 


They did not go.” 


Sect Will Leave 
Benton Harbor 


\ strange sect located at Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., is called the House of David. 
They have recently announced that in 
view of the approaching millennium they 
will leave Michigan for England and 
shortly afterwards for Palestine. In the 
millennium there is to be no death and 
overcrowding on the earth is to be avoid- 


ne eded. 
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ed by migrations periodically to other 
planets. They will not leave for Eng- 
land, however, until they have been able 
to fill out the quota of “the elect”? which 


is 144,000, 


y. W. C. A. Work 
in Chicago 
One of the most striking religious de- 
velopments in Chicago in recent years 
the new program of the Y. W. C. A. 
many years an independent society 
nducted a Michigan avenue 
which was unrelated to the national or. 
nization and but little known by the 
church workers of the city. Since the 
revision of membership terms by the 
national organization, it has been possi- 


house on 


le to bring the Chicago association into 
fellowship. There are now a number of 
ranches in various parts of the city and 
most aggressive program. A train- 
workers girls is 
announced by the Central Branch. 
Mayer-Oakes, Religious Educa- 

Secretary, will conduct the course 
ine of the features of the early winter 
will be a series of lectures by Miss Ber- 


ng course for among 
Mrs. 


(-race 


Condé, author, traveller and mission 
who talk on “The Busi- 
Friend” and “The 


Element in the Making of a 
’ 


romoter, will 

f Being a 
fuman 
Chrestian.’ 


Osteopaths Are Listed for 
Religious Activity 

The American School of Osteopathy 
which is located at Kirksville, Mo., has 
worked out the most complete religious 
of their students to be found 
in any institution in this coutnry. The 
denominational preference is given, as in 
many other schools. Following this are 
statistics showing the special interest 
f the student in the way of religious 
activity. By means of these statistics, 
it has been possible for the local churches 
in Kirksville to find in the osteopathic 
institution many valuable helpers in their 
work. 


statistics 


Jowett as a Teacher 
of Preachers 

Several years ago Dr. Jowett deliv- 
ered the Yale lectures on preaching, 
which were later published in book form. 
Unlike many of these annual volumes, 
Dr. Jowett’s book has continued to grow 
in popularity. Recently the twelfth edi- 
tion of “The Preacher, His Life and 
Work” was announced by the publishers. 
It is now a text-book in a large number 
f theological seminaries throughout the 
country. 


Efficiency Conferences for 
Presbyterians 

The Presbyterians of Brooklyn-Nas- 
sau presbytery have arranged a series 
of efficiency conferences for November. 
In this presbytery are eighty-one 
churches with 27,000 members. The value 
of organization as developed through 
the New Era movement departments of 
Spiritual Resources, Missionary Educa- 
tion Stewardship, Social Service, Gospel 
Extension, Every Member Mobilization 
and Publicity will be stressed. As a re- 
sult of these conferences it is believed 


that representatives from the churches 
attending will return to their respective 
congregations inspired to greater Chris- 
tian service, 


Leading Theological Semi- 
naries Show Loss 

Statistics have been gathered with re- 
gard to the attendance in the leading 
theological seminaries of the country. In 
thirty-one institutions there has been a 
loss in the student body of four. While 
Union of New York has gained ten Har- 
vard has lost fourteen and now has only 
forty-seven theological students. The 
number of new students enrolling this 
year as compared with last year is report- 
ed by denominations. The decrease in the 
number of new students is 117. The 
Baptists have lost sixty-eight, Presby- 
terians fifty-one and the Lutherans twen- 
ty-two. The Evangelical denomination 
reports a gain of sixteen students and a 
few other denominations report gains. 


New Recruiting 
Agent 

The work of recruiting the ministry 
of the Methodist church has lagged until 
the district superintendents are advertis- 
ing every week for ministers for good 
Prof. W. J. Davidson of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute has been appointed 
recently as a national secretary for the 
securing of young men for the gospel 
ministry. What methods he will pursue 
is not yet announced. The Roman Cath- 
olic church with its system of acolytes 
at the altar has a natural method of re- 
cruiting its priesthood. When a young 
man finally expresses his desire to be- 
come a priest, the church assumes all 
responsibility for his education and in 
return demands loyalties of him that are 


charges. 
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life-long. In Protestantism the process 
of recruiting the ministry has in the past 
been largely a matter of chance. As 
economic conditions became more urg- 
ent, the ministerial students tend to grow 
less. 


How the Movie Works 
in Kalamazoo 


still considerable difference 
of opinion among Christian people con- 
cerning the effect of introducing the 
moving picture into the church. It is 
ften alleged that it will bring a crowd 
but will break down the spiritual inter- 
est of the church. For the past year 
First Presbyterian church, of Kalama- 
Mich., has been pictures on 
Sunday audiences of 
1200 and more, the church being unable 
In the same year 
a growth in the Sunday 
number of accessions to 
the church and in the missionary inter- 
est. It is that this church will 
feel like continuing the experiment with 
the pictures 


There is 


using 
with 


zoo, 
evenings 
to seat all who came. 
there has been 
school, in the 


evident 


Church Congress 
is Concluded 

The annual church Congress of the 
Church of England held autumn 
proved to be quite as interesting as any 
of the preceding fifty-four meetings of 
similar character. The Congress has no 
power to legislate and is conducted for 
the free expression of opinion. The gen- 
eral subject for discussion was “The 
Living Christ and Problems for To- 
This was divided into such sec- 
tions as “The Person of Christ;” “The 
Healing of the Moral Wounds of the 
War:” “Presentation of Christ to Young 
People;” “Spiritualism;” “Christ and 


this 


day.” 





to every one today. 
consideration. 
be thoroughly appreciated. 


Quiet Talks About Life After Death 


By S. D. GorDoNn 


A new volume of “Quiet Talks” on a subject of more than usual interest 


S. D. Gordon has something to say, well worth thoughtful 
One cannot describe these “quiet talks,” they must be read to 


Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
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1408 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








version for the new age. 





HANDY POCKET EDITION 


Twentieth Century New Testament 


A new pocket edition of the modern English version of the New Testa- 
ment which is rapidly being accepted in Bible study circles as the approved 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell says: 
Bible to the Labrador fishermen I wish them to understand every word. That 
is the reason I use the Twentieth Century New Testament only.” 


Price, $1,25, plus 8 cents postage 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
1408 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


“When I read the 
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Womanhood;” “Christ and the Labor 
Movement;” “Resolutions of the Lam- 
beth Conference on Reunion;” “Chrat 
and Recreation;” “Christ and the Evan- 
gelistic Message of the Church;” and 
for the closing meeting the subject was 
“The Indwelling Christ.” 


Three Thousand Dollar 
Electric Sign 

Union ‘Methodist church of New York 
has recently installed a monster electric 
sign at a cost of three thousand dollars. 
On the night when the sign was dedicat- 
ed the main auditorium of the church 
was filled for the first time in years. The 
enterprise has attracted a nation-wide 
interest as may be seen from the fact 
that checks have been received from 
various parts of the country to help in 
paying for the sign. 


Moody Institute 
Elects Officials 
Institute of 
course training school for religious work- 
ently entertained the board of 
rhe 


Moody Chicago, a short- 

» rec 
trustees at an annual 
officers of the were re-elected. 
These are: Henry P. Crowell, of the 
Quaker Oats Company, President; Hon. 
McKenzie Cleland, Vice President; and 
i attorney-at-law, 
that the institution 
students the 


meeting 


board 


Bryan Y. Craig, Secre- 
tary. It is reported 
enrolled 2,421 
students 
different 


city. They 


past year. 


These great many 
kinds of work in the 
are instructed in a literalistic 
sible 


coming of 


engage ila 
mission 


which stresses 
Ji Sus 


facts of the life 


interpretation of the 
he pre-millennial 
hrist and the physical 


of Christ 


American Church 
in Paris 
Phe American chur in Paris has a 


program which calls tor two million dol- 


lars ultimately but there is an immediate 


rram of Erecting and 


ial building for the 


equipping a 


young men now 


in Paris. Large numbers of young e1 


vineers have gone to the city for con- 


work in Irance, and the stu- 


lent body 


struction 
than 
2,500 
and 18,000 
thought that in the 
get most f the 


will soon be larger 


ver, Before the war 
\merican 


there were 


students in Paris 
n Germany. It is 
stu- 
foreign train- 


dents wi woking for 


ing. The student work is to have a 
1" 
non dollar 


ture 


building 


a half 


somie time in the 


with million of endowment. 
Disciples Ministers of Northwest 
Hold Parliament 


Disciples uorthwest 
United States will meet at 
W ish., 

meeting 

parliament rhe 


ministers of the 
section of the 
Walla ‘Walla, 


their annual 


December 6-9, for 
which they call a 
will 
re-examination 
of the history and ideals of the Disciples. 
(One of the significant 
“What Other Religious Know 
Think of the Disciples of Christ.” 
In this address the preachers will frank- 
ly face the question whether the relig- 
par the plea of 


sessions this year 


be largely devoted to a 
addresses will be 
Bodies 
and 


ious world accepts at 


the Disciples for the unity of the church. 
In the conference on preacher problems 
one notes the significant title “The 
Amenities of the Ministry.” Rev. H. C. 
Armstrong of Baltimore will be present 
at the parliament and give a number of 
addresses on the subject of Christian 
Union. 


Chicago Church 
Secures Pastor 

North Shore Church of Disciples, 
Chicago, recently called Rev. A. L. 
Wills of Centralia, Missouri, to become 
its pastor. Mr. Wills received his theo- 
training in the east and had a 
pastorate at Centralia. The 
congregation to which he 
recently changed its location, 
property at the corner 
Magnolia avenues. 


logical 
successful 
Chicago 
comes 

having secured 
of Ainslie and 


Peace on the 
Pacific Ocean 

At a Pan Association dinner 
recently held in Shanghai, China, Judge 
Charles Sumner Lobingier, of the United 
States Court in China, spoke on the 


Pacific 


relations for the 
touch the might- 
He said: “It has come 
Pacific is now 


subject of peaceful 
nations whose shores 
iest of all oceans 
that the 


by nations 


surrounded 
substantially all 
In no 


about 
inheriting 
civilizations. 

there 
a confluence of the streams of cul 


of the world’s great 
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affect the future of 


verging of diverse races, religions, 


and civilizations bring 


flict or 


tures may con- 
hring harmony, but it must 
bring change. The Pacific provides the 
stage for the world drama of the coming 
time. What shall be the character of 
that drama? Shall it be one of peace 
ind progress, revealing the best instincts 
and 


may 


realizing the highest aspirations of 


humanity? Or shall it be a tragedy, the 
tage set with the trappings of war, and 
the curtain falling amid scenes of disas- 
ter? Shall the great ocean about which 
we live justify its name by becoming the 
world’s greatest highway of profitable 
ind increasing commerce? It ws for us 
who dwell in this fateful time to choose 
the course which will determine the 
answer to these questions. The Pacific 
lake: it is the bread 
us all.” 


is no one nation’s 


ind common highway of 


Missionary Attitude 
to Native Customs 

In the days of the mssion 
enterprise there were many who seemed 
to think that it was the task of the 
church to Americanize the world as 
well as Christianize it. The mission sta- 
tion was interested in introducing Amer- 
and even our 
anniversaries. This attitude has com- 
pletely changed, as was illustrated in 
an address given by Rev. W. H. Erskine 
before the Disciples’ Ministers’ meeting 
in Chicago on November 8 He spoke 
of the various great family events which 
are celebrated by the Japanese as well 
as the patriotic anniversaries, and showed 
that but little effort was necessary to 
Christianize these and increase their 


earlier 


ican religious customs 
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sanctity with Scripture passages and 
Christian ritual. Mr. Erskine has no 
patronizing approach to the Japanese, 
but one of deep appreciation of what 
they have already accomplished. Accord- 
ing to his presentation, the Japanese 
Chrsstianity of the future will be a fusion 
of what is best in native Japanese ex- 
perience and in the historic religion of 
the Bible. Mr. Erskine is on furlough 
and is addressing many religious gather- 
ings during the period of his stay in 
America. 


Pilgrim Tercentenary 
in Chicago 

The Church Federation of Chicago has 
arranged for the celebration of the Pil- 
grim tercentenary in the various churches 
and there will be a mass meeting at Or- 
chestra Hall in cooperation with the 
Sunday Evening Club. The speakers at 
the Orchestra Hall meeting will be Gen- 
eral Nivelle, noted French general and 
Protestant leader, and Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, commissioner of education of the 
State of New York. The local churches 
are invited to appoint an official delegate 
to represent them at the mass meeting. 


Unitarians Will Aid 
The'r Ministers 

Out of the Unitarian religious and edu- 
cational campaign, culminating Novem- 
ber 11-21 in the raising of a three million 
fund, readjustment in the 
received in the denomination. 
This decision was reached after the com- 
pletion of an exhaustive survey of the 
salary situation which reveals that one- 
third of the clergy receives an average 
salary of $1,500, a figure below what the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor places as the mi- 
nimum “health and decency” budget of 
a government employe’s family of five, 
$2,262.47. About one-third of the min- 
isters making reply to the questionnaire 
have never received any increase of sal- 
The minimum salary that seems to 
be favored by the committee is $2,500 per 
The local churches will be encour- 
aged to greater generosity and some of 
the funds gathered in the big campaign 
will be used in the equalization of sal- 
aries. It is noteworthy that the average 
salary in this denomination is higher 
any other, but the average is 
brought up by men who receive seven or 
eight thousand dollars per year. 


Police Methods 
in Korea 


will come a 
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[he boasted reforms of the Japanese 
government in Korea are not proving to 
be the real thing, according to advices 
received by the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. The police sometimes 
sit on the platform of a Christian church 
puffing cigarette smoke while the mis- 
sionary tries to preach. Corporal pun- 
ishment has been abolished after trial, 
but the police beat up people at the time 
of arrest, Christian pastors being spe- 
cially set upon. 
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British Table Talk 


November 2, 1920. 

RELAND, reprisals, the coal strike, 
| the high cost of living, the increase of 

unemployment, the League of Nations, 
these as November, the month of fog, 
opens, are the chief subjects exercising 
the British mind. The death of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork has sent a thrill through 
these islands. The many thousands of 
people who lined the route of the funeral 
procession from Southwark over the river 
to Euston and their demeanor—the men 
with heads bared, many of the women 
with tear-dimmed eyes—showed that 
Londoners, whatever their political views, 
desired to do honor to fidelity, to con- 
viction. In numerous churches—in the 
City Temple by the congregation rising 
—respectful tribute was paid to the heroic 
self-sacrifice of Terence MacSwiney. It 
was right that the government should 
put its foot down in front of hunger 
strikers and say, “You shall not be re- 
leased,” else the whole penal system 
would collapse, but it was unfortunate 
they chose as example an Irishman and 
one of the type of MacSwiney. Of the 
retaliation by undisciplined soldiers and 
police for Sinn Fein outrages, most Brit- 
shers are heartily ashamed, and support 
the demand of Lord Grey and Lord 
Hugh Cecil for an exhaustive inquiry. 
\s the negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of the miners and the govern- 
ment have proceeded, and discussion has 
brought out new facts, the general pub- 
lic more and more incline to the view that 
the miners’ claim is substantially just, 
though some of their procedure may be 
faulty. If the hope that the proposed 
new machinery for settling the basis of 
wages and adjusting disputes will pro- 
mote co-operation between mine-owners 
and men, and bring a new spirit into the 
coal industry be realized, the gain in the 
ong run will far outweigh the loss caused 
y the present strike. The riot near the 
Prime Minister’s official residence was a 
hint of ugly possibilities, though the gov- 
ernment’s insistence on passing the Emer- 
gency Powers Bill was doubtful policy. 
The extremists are very few, such as Syl- 
via, Mrs. Parkhurst’s younger daughter, 
who has gone to prison for six months 
for inflammatory articles in her Commun- 
ist paper, the “Dreadnought.” Over the 
League of Nations we are bitterly disap- 
pointed. We had hoped that Mr. Wil- 
son’s idealism would sweep away all 
causes of war; now we see the old bad 
European game of military preparation 
with far more deadly weapons being re- 
sumed. We are indignant at the way the 
League has been kept in subjection, but 
we do not despair that, with America’s 
help, it will yet fulfill expectation. Not- 
withstanding social and political wpheav- 
als in Britain and elsewhere, there is 
good ground for optimism. “These,” 
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says the veteran Dr. Clifford, “are tem- 
porary experiences and are really the 
pains associated with religious and polit- 
ical growth,” 


The Church 
Congress 

The chief event in the religious world 
in October was the Church Congress at 
Southend, the great annual gathering of 
British Anglicans. One hundred speakers 
addressed two thousand church people 
coming from all parts of the country, plus 
as many more drawn from the locality. 
The congress is a purely voluntary assem- 
bly, having no legislative or executive 
powers. This year’s proceedings showed 
that the ancient church is teeming with 
vitality, that its best spirits are strongly 
progressive, and that alike on the epis- 
copal bench and among the rank and file 
of the clergy there is profound sympathy 
with the workers in the conditions under 
which they live and in their aspirations 
towards a fuller life. “The new spirit in 
the church was evident at all the meet- 
ings,’ says one commentator, “showing 
itself in the readiness of the audience to 
applaud novel and daring ideas. Suggest- 
ed reforms or innovations, which a decade 
ago would have evoked storms of protest, 
were received with approval or if not in 
acquiescende.”” The remarkable 
thing is, remarks the “Church Times,” 
that “the younger bishops have stamped- 
ed the safe men, as the results of the 
Lambeth Conference plainly show. We 
are being asked to take risks all round,” 
and the organ of Anglo-Catholicism ac- 
cepts the new situation, contenting itself 
with sounding in a friendly spirit a note 
of caution. The president of the con- 
gress, the Bishop of Chelmsford, made a 
fervent plea for peace within the church— 
that Evangelicals (such as himself) and 
Anglo-Catholics (such as Bishop Gore) 
and Modernists (such as Canon Barnes) 
should alike be included whole-heartedly 
in the comity of the church. The spirit 
and intent are excellent, but the practical 
difficulties are considerable. For the 
“Church Times” frankly confesses that 
Anglo-Catholics will “always and inev- 
itably be uncomfortable bedfellows with 
Protestants,” while Dr. Watts Ditchfield 
himself declares that he cannot be a min- 
ister of a Gospel “in which no Fall is 
proclaimed, no real Atonement professed, 
and the power of the Resurrection un- 
known”—the allusion obviously being to 
Canon Barnes’ recent utterances and the 
views of Dr. Hastings Rashdall, dean of 
Carlisle. The president, too, not only 
personally challenges but believes that 


silence 
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Christianity itself challenges the Dean 
of St. Paul’s statement that “We 
have no millennium to look forward 
to, and that we do not know whether 
the human type itself is capable of further 
physical, intellectual, or moral improve- 
ment.” The fact is that the differences 
among churchmen are greater than the 
differences of many, perhaps most, of 
them with Nonconformists. If we are to 
have a national church it cannot be too 
comprehensive, but the standpoint and 
senter could be matched by those of some 
views of practically every religious dis- 
clergyman within the Establishment. Why 
then should the one be retained within 
the pale and the other excluded? On the 
question of Reunion the Archbishop of 
Canterbury announced that the church 
authorities were to issue a formal invita- 
tion for a conference to the authorities of 
other churches within their areas. “This 
is no mere following of an impulse of 
good will,” said Dr. Randall Davidson, 
“it is to be a definite corporate act. It 
is by such conferences authoritatively ar- 
ranged and conducted, that the next step 
can be firmly taken.” 
* * * 

The Church and 
the Workers 

Several notable pronouncements were 
made at the Church ‘Congress during the 
discussion of the relations between or- 
ganized Christianity and the working 
classes. Eighty-five per cent of the popu- 
lation of this country are not connected 
with the churches of any denomination, 
and the Bishop of Southwark, relating his 
holiday experiences at a country church 
says, “As I came away from the ser- 
vices I understood why the visitors never 
entered the church; if they had given 
their reasons frankly they would have 
said, ‘The services are dull and they are 
out of touch with our lives and our inter- 
ests.’"” A remarkable admission for a 
bishop! Dr. Garbett holds that the close 
connection of the church with the Whig 
party in the 18th and with the Conserva- 
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tive party in the 19th centuries wrought 
untold harm to the church by alienating 
from it on political grounds a large pro- 
portion of the population. The labor 
movement originated at the period of the 
church’s apathy towards labour condi- 
tions. The church overlooked the appli- 
cation of Christianity to every department 
of human activity. In his lordship’s opin- 
ion the labor party afterwar program is 
the most conspicuously Christian of all 
the manifestos issued on reconstruction. 
The president declared that the churches 
were largely responsible for the condi- 
tions of today. It was no use blaming 
the miners, railway men, or transport 
workers. What real serious effort had 
the church made to remove the admitted 
social evils during the last fifty years? 
Dr. R. J. Campbell, who made his first 
appearance on the congress platform, and 
received a warm welcome to Mother 
Church, prophesied that society cannot 
long continue as at present organized; 
“there are mighty forces at werk to 
bring about its disruption and reintegra- 
tion on other lines.” Dealing with the 
relation of the church to the miner, the 
Bishop of Birmingham deprecated “the 
rather flabby utterances of the church 
sometimes with regard to the down-trod- 
den worker. The miner hates this kind 
of flummery.” He pointed out that when 
the miner’s present demand is granted, 
his position financially will not be better 
than it was before the war. In a dramatic 


duologue Rev. G. Studdert Kennedy 
(“Woodbine Willie”) made Mr.Organized 
Labor say to Mr. Organized Christianity, 
“You have said a good deal lately in your 
industrial report and your Lambeth En- 
cyclical, but it seems to me you have not 
got very much further than adopting what 
the old Socialists of 1848 taught.” Com- 
menting on this, the Hon. and Rev. J. G. 
Adderly (son of a peer) calls upon the 
bishops for leadership, asking whether 
they are prepared to bring pressure to 
bear on individual members of the church 
to live and act on the principles they lay 
down in their pronouncements, suggesting 
that if they really want to lead they 
should begin to do so in the House of 
Lords? 
Postscript . 9 8 

The Committee of the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches, of which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is president, has ad- 
dressed the League of Nations in a mem- 
orial welcoming with gratitude and hope- 
fulness the first meeting of the assembly 
as being an organization capable of be- 
coming the mouthpiece of mankind and 
the embodiment of its common brother- 
hood.—The county of London being now 
so densely crowded that it can hardly 
be regarded as a section of the Province 
of Canterbury, it is proposed to form an 
archbishopric for the metropolis.—The 
Crown, freeholder of Regent’s Park 
Chapel, of which Rev. F. C. Spurr is 
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pastor, and where Dr. F. B. Meyer and 
other eminent Baptists have ministered, 
having given notice that eighteen months 
hence the ground rent will be raised from 
$325 to $4,750, and a premium of $2,500 
demanded, the church will have to move 
elsewhere.—Representatives of nearly 500 
Congregational churches in the newly- 
constituted Northwest Pronvince decided 
to appeal to the Congregational Union to 
seek interviews with the Baptists and 
Presbyterians with view to cooperation,— 
The vestibule of St. Mary-at-Hill Church, 
by the Monument (of which Prebendary 
Carlisle, head of the church army, is in- 
cumbent) has been open from 12 till 2 
daily for the use of those bringing their 
own lunches, the Lady Mayoress inau- 
gurating the new departure by taking her 
lunch and eating it with city workers,— 
The governing body of the Welsh church 
has passed a resolution with only four 
dissentients against any new pew rents 
being created, directing an inquiry and 
report into those which do exist, and 
expressing the view that all seats should 
be free and unappropriated.—From Larne 
(Ireland) Parish Magazine: “There were 
2,343 coins on the plates in August. Of 
these, 1,526 were coppers. 


“He dropped a penny in the plate, 
Then meekly raised his eyes, 
Glad the week’s rent was duly paid 
For mansions in the skies.” 
ALBERT DAWSON. 
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Professor of the History of Religion in 
Amherst College. 


HIS volume contains the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching for 1920, which 
were delivered by Dr. Fitch this year, 

under the auspices of Yale University. 
book the author “asserts the eternal and objec- 
tive reality of that Presence, the consciousness 
of Whom is alike the beginning and the end, 
the motive and the reward of religious experi- 
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What Christian Science Means 
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By JAMES M. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


An evaluation of Christian Science by a 
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judicial and tempered appraisal of this 
modern religious movement. 
plus 12 cents postage. 
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3y JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology 
logical Seminary. 


One of the distinctive features of this 
book is that it endeavors to bring out 
is true and valuable in Christian 
Science and to recover it to its proper use 
in Christian faith and life. 
plus 12 cents postage. 
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Books by 
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The Religious Basis of a Better 
World Order 


An application of Christian principles to 
world affairs. 


The Sword of the Spirit 


City Temple Sermons. 


The Eternal Christ 


Studies in the life of vision and service. 


The Ambassador 


City Temple sermons. 


The City Temple: An 
Ambassadorship 
Dr. Newton’s diary, written while minister 
at the City Temple, London, during the war 
days. Soon to appear. 





Each $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 


(“The Sword of the Spirit” is $1.50) 


Of Dr. Joseph Fort Newton the American 
Journal of Theology says: “It is a striking fact 
that from a town of the Central West, whose 
very name is unknown to England, a preacher 
should have been caled to the City ‘Temple, 
London, a pulpit made famous by Joseph Par- 
ker and Dr. Campbell. Mr. Newton is a mystic, 
but of a different type. He goes back of the long 
line of doctrinal and ecclesiastical development 
to Jesus of the Gospels, to the ideal human life 
in whom God dwelt and through whem God re- 
vealed his redemptive love, the divine Saviour 
and Master of men. This life of the living 
Christ, touching every life, the soul of every 
redemptive movement, actually working in men 
and with men for the world’s salvation. His 
sermons speak especially to cultivated minds, 
vet through their simplicity and naturalness and 
humanness, they make the universal appeal. 
Here is the real power. They do not speak the 
language of the church, but the language of 
humanity. They are real sermons of a warm, 
spiritual, enthusiastic manhood.” 
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Written with the advice and editorial help of Ernest 
Baker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lankester and 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. Illustrated by J. F. Horrabin. 


life on our earth so far as we can trace — 

it by paleolithic records, through the 
civilizing and decivilizing ages down to yester- © 
day. And much of it is history from the stand- 
point of common sense. We would hold this 
view even after you pointed out that Mr. Wells 
does irreparable damage to many an ancient 
convention and orthodox tradition. He trains 
his guns fearlessly on superstition, on corrupt- 
ing traddition, on historical malpractice. 


Hie is history from the beginning of 


The author’s conclusions stimulate thought. 
He is an optimist. He sees a new sanity emerg- 
ing from the hatreds of the war. He looks for 
a revision of ideas and institutions and the de- 
velopment of a citizenship of the world, with 
the breakdown of nationalism. Religion to his 
mind has been obscured by creeds—“the old 
political and social assumptions, the old reli- 
gious formulas have lost their conviction.” But 
he expects the future to bring a brotherhood 
of men rather than of nations, wider education 
and a religion apart from forms and creeds. 
Man is to become happier and more contented 
on earth. He does not seem to fear that, judg- 
ing by the rate we are going, the old ball may 
become cold before we achieve that ideal. 


This will be t've big book of the season. Every 
thinking citizen of these pregnant times 
should have it. 


In two volumes. $10.50, plus 20 cents postage. 
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